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| mixing up my beauty with T. P.’s advertisements, and wondering whe- 
L lq vii 3 BR A vl Ub BR. ther boots were buttoned or Balmorals ; or whether Tommy Peacock had 
| ensaared her as she came away from the photographic studio, and en- 

“—s yah od vy | ancles in the “ nobby heya wy 
} er was on the lids of the snuff-boxes in the tobacconists’ win- 
A SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAMING. dows ; on the headings of the songs at the music-sellers’ ; on the shoul- 
It is a description of two contrasted , the Italian scene which the | ders of the dammies at the hair-dressers’ ; and finally, it hovered before 
writer beholds around her, the home to which her me reverts. | the columns of my eos ey go when I got home, aud prevented me 
The first few stanzas are coupled ith reminiscences of England. The writer from giving my full attention to the philanthropic announcements of the 
then wy to a description of the scene which lies before her, compared with | “ retired pe 
which, the “ fresh old memories ” seem like “ a dream within a dream.” | abate 


For here the fervid eve lies prone 
Along our sweep of bills. 

That swart stone-pine that bends alone 

Across the wayside shrine, doth own 

No — of airy tbrills. 

And villas gleam through as fair, as white sails poised in golden 
air. 





thi 





ng us of consumption for g; or to the eager, but 


| not we ise our oats, 
The ’ stl d 





d by this state of things was not to be 





extravagant schemes, having for their object the discovery of the origi- 
nal of this remarkable portrait. This could only be done in one way. 
I must face the touter,—walk into the studio, and get all the information 
| that was to be got, out of the proprietor of the establishment. 

| I felt that re 


All down the scarp of Fiesole 
The terraced gardens glow. 
Old Appennine, streaked red and gray, 
Basks as he basked beneath the sway 
Of some grave Lucumo, 


The city from the warm hill’s breast 
forth with spire and dome, 
Painted against the burning west 
As olden ters limned the blest, 
In of violet bloom, | 
Whose skirts trail forth in misty sheen, with silvery river-lines between. | tory. 


And where one ch fall blown, 
Shakes out ery leaves, | promiscuous to hove her portrait taken ; an 


gist, whether he could inform me who was the original of the portrait in 





means of conciliating him, my readiness to purchase the likeness. 


He stared at me long and fixedly, 





Their rocky loins with hues unknown the benefit of the door-case. 
To northern summer eves ; 


And melt through changes faint and fine to hoary olive, corn, and vine. | specimen. 


| _ This inhuman person stood and sulkily watched me the whole way 


Anon the lissome belfry tower | down a long covered passage which led from the studio to the street, 
the hot stillness clangs | causing my back to feel so uncomfortable that I had vague inclinations 
“ The twenty-four ’’—the vesper hour. | to put up my umbrella asa shelter from the glare which I felt consuming 
Few moments, flushed with failing power, | the very marrow of my spine. 

The queen! daylight hangs R....' ves bad pecinaing ; bat, My Os eee pa Soot help for it, 

to look bac! i a the sun’s red chariot-| the only thing to one was to endeavour to ¢ tal t it. 
dak teatiy Shee Seda atte | iy Gon Ie large iat thane, fn thane onnid; col thoes that pleasant 
Then knots of girls round doorsteps close face still kept for some time recurring to my memory ; yet gradually the 
With straw-plait on the knee. — or scythe and hour-glass did his work, and I of 
busy, fe | it less ‘ 
Fm Guta euniat = os oop My occupation (that of a reporter to a cheap newspaper) while it keeps 


Like chafers round a tree. ceeaiete |e OF 1 
; , these 
And ee oom portals thro’ the street send incense-breezes faint an possibly an. wa enever get awe from ‘aoe nyse bierogty 
rown freshen short-hand— rmation of which my principal duties 
, hey en ghed yt Tr <g first object is to get the sky over my head. As long as my legs wi 
The gay old round—“ join left and right.” 


“ Who'll buy carnations red and white ?” 
While cypress hedges ung | the French 
With games that Ser Boccaccio played with his bright bevy in their - tent, if I might put one up in the Tottenbam Court Road 
shade. . . . . . * . . * 


was, then, in one of these intervals of exercise, in the busy thorough- 


| fare which I have just named, that I met her! 


And to the languid watcher come Met her! I almost ran against her ; for I was lookin 
; g in another di- 
bee have pe fetes ons com | rection, and she came upon me suddenly. She was carrying a parcel, 
roe Morya Br yellens be | and was accompanied by a little girl who looked like her younger sister. 
ee eee a dome | She was past me in a moment, and I was left a fixture on the pave- 
to’s peerless tower ment,—bewildered, undecided, stupified. In this state I remained for 


Dear English pasture, wood, and stream, how lovely and how far ye seem! 
. 


Oh for the bold green waves, to shake 
Dall Arno’s sleepy bed! 
Yon calm sky like a s' t lake, 
Ul for the west to make | 
Its clouds fly over head! | 
Ob, A breath of English 


ee ee 


HER FACE. 

Twas the sweetest face imaginable—and the most feminine. I could along in front of me. 
read in it—for by our faces, our gestures, our attitudes, our manner of _—There is ye a penne between a pho’ 
dressing, and fifty other external indications that we have not the least | with regard to 
idea of, we divulge continually all sorts of mental characteristics that ginal, while with the former this is never 
we think our neighbours know nothi 
perhaps know nothing about ;— a 
an ignorance of evil, a good sense and kindness of heart, that made me | was in pursuit of. 
of such a countenance. —s 
look of rfulness, too,—was it given by the eyes, or do all | suppose. 
the features combine, when an expression is to be uced ? | 
You could see, with 


| not be lost sight of. 

I turned and cast myself upon her track. 

Then came a stage of doubt. Was it she? 

In order to resolve this question, it became necessar-. 


against the lamp- 


| as she approac and passed me. 


of the 


about, nay, that we ourselves | ment of the street-door case, which plays so important a 


you keep too far off you are in danger of 


Z 
He 


About the whole | earth 


at braided hair, at the tying of her bon- | taken for the first time to the opera—you 
and at the arrangement of her 


ness. 
it possible that I have absolutely 
mention that I am talking all this time t a photograph? About| home very plainly dressed, and accompanied 
ia a street-door case, with a touter lying You de to 
invitation to | outside the hovac. 


* is unnecessary to say, that by this request I was, as everybody al-| somehow. You determine to follow her, and soon 
‘ Mr, pee [had obeerved that | thorou 


the north by an Ethiopian singer, in the costume of his country ; | down that turning. 
sou an itinerant | main 


her? 


oree, in whom the artist had | cerned. Is it possible you have 
And, as a) 


so you think yeu will go back a little. 
give you up, 
corner where the loss occurred. 


| hope is at an end, 





| 

| 

| tle street, in the vicinity of the New 
am not 


lic were ad- “Ne aoa 


cupied that I had no opportunity of continui: 
soon as I could get a couple of hours clear, 
object in view, it is trae: but simply resolved to get opposite that inter- 
esting little house as speedily as possible. 


borne ; so I wandered forth again, turning over in my mind all sorts of 


tivun would not do, and that if I hesitated I should lose 
| all the courage necessary for the exploit. So I treated my body as a 
| piece of ree ae “> touter, and into the operating 
his Cycl lis hite i ed youth along the height. | Toom, and there compelled the muscles of the tongue to fulfil their func- 
When Ma Cgeepeen SEs SE SEER PENT S eee Se” | tion, and to inquire of the scientific character who presided, and who pre- 
sented an appearance something between a strolling actor and a drug- 


the very centre of his street-door case, expressing at the same time, as a 


The resalt of my interview with this functionary was fur from satisfac- 
lied his moustache with a 
finger and thumb deeply stained with chemicals, and finally stated, that 
he knew nothing whatever about the party j that she merely came in 
ooh emt ith her, having ‘rst, at the artist’ oo hit acinar Waa 

he Vall bills | wi , having ‘irst, at the artist’s request, sat for another likeness for 
zee Ve = He hed no wish vo distarb the arrangement 
of the portraits outside, and therefore would decline to part with the 


increased a te 
to obtain a complete 





me at times fiercely busy, leaves me now and then fitful intervals of lei- 
ways take advantage to get as much exercise as I 


| me I eschew a roof. I become a nomade or Arab of the desert in 
my habits ; and, after snatching a meal as I go along, eat my morsel, as 
phrase it, on the thamb. I believe I should pass my night 


half a minute, much buffeted and knocked about by the passers-by. But 
| in that half minute I had at least come to the conclusion that she must 


M 
dry. Itisevening. As the appointed hour draws near and passes, 
these symptoms become ae Ag 

that figure which, at a little distance, in 
be the subject of my hopes and fears, gets under the lamp, it 

tive relief to me to find that it is not she; but, on the contrary, a 
small female with a large head, dressed in outrageous taste, middle-aged, 
and ringleted. 


that I should 
- get in front of her, walk pretty rapidly to the next turning, and leaning 
tempering the heart for joys and | as if waiting for some one, examine her carefally 


These things were done, and resulted in a conviction that the original 
t, which bad so powerfully impressed me, was hastening 


head and 

me? Why does she go a little farther and then hesitate again? Why 

she retarn? nd why—O why—with a rer Lp 

tion of maiden bashfulness, terrible to behold, she draw forth a let- 

ter, and holding it towards me inquire if 1 am the writer of it! 
Because miscreant—because 


tograph and a picture ; 
latter we are often disappointed when we ie ori- 
case. The centre compart- 
part in this 
I read in the face before me, I say, | drama, was infinitely less satisfactory than the charming little figure I 


any one in this way is not so easy a a“ as you might 
osing the object 

| of your pursuit altogether, for people have wondertal ways, in these 

an eye, that she | cases of suddenly disappearing, as it seems, into the very bowels of the 


Let us take an instance. You are a boy of sixteen—you have been 
we seen Carlotta Grisi, and 
dress, told of an almost ex-| are, as any right-minded youth of that age would be, madly in love with 
ber. You linger at stage-doors, and one day you see her come out from 

ten, till this moment, to | rehearsal. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence that she walks 
by a shabby female servant. 
find out where she lives, that you may go and worship 
common practice at the age I have mentioned, and 
one fraught with tremendous gratification. It doesn’t do later in life 
t into a crowded 
wa. ghfare. You come to a turning—the was in front of you a mo- 
the little lady whose portrait had first caught my attention, certainly | ment ago, but you don’t see her. You look wildly around—you are los- 
tances ; seeing that she was bound- | ing a little time, but what are you to do? You will go a little way 
Bat you don’t see her, and you rush back to the 
: tby line, ranning on madly abead, and trying to see over the people’s 

uisitely rendered); and on the west by | heads. Still that straw bonnet with the brown ribbons is not to be dis- 
Well, it is barely possible 


wing you with a blank expression of face, standing at 


modesty and difficulty of access, which was a good sign. 
pletely I was foiled. I did not dare to go near the house for fear of 


I think that, by the time ed ned, adhe small house, in a quiet, lit- 
, meeting with the susceptible Barker. The only sastenance left for my 
ot 4 ' 


I had been found out, buat I 


a stationer’s shop on the ground-floor, and a private door | passi 
shop, and no | on which was a brass plate, with the name of Barker on it—Barker— | which had originated it, and 
more. would allow me ; and this 


ously that even that gratification to be given up by 





door she opened with a key, and entering, closed it upon her. In 


a minute it re-opened, a servant looked out, examined me with a scowl, 
and closed it once more, and finally. 


I had to hasten back to my work, and was for some days so closely oc- 
my adventure. But as 
was off, with no definite 


It is astonishing what a very little way I perceived I had got in hav- 


ing found out where she lived. I was so absurdly little nearer to know- 

sician whose sands of life are nearly run out,” and who in- | ing her, It was such a very small matter at my comparatively mature 
pti | age of nine and twenty, to be standing, staring at those inexorable 

| somewhat impertinent questionings of those mechanicians who are per- | bricks. 

Larges, Banda y if we double up our perambalators, and whether or | 


ic 
Observed, too, observed by the general dealer whose station was at 


his shop-door ; observed by the lady who retailed oysters at the corner ; 
observed by the policeman who came to the other corner, and took up a 
position there apparently with the sole object of observing me, Observed 
—why even the milk-woman had her eye upon me, and she spent a good 
deal of time in that street when she had evidently a ne practice, The 
wretched little urchia, playing at something with bits of le 

whisper and 
obliged to take myself off, and leave my observers masters of the field. 


ad, left off to 


int at me. In short, I could stand it no longer, and was 


Under these painful circumstances, I resolved, as a pis aller, to return 


in the evening, and see if I could get a little information out of the 
scowling servant, 


Undoubtedly little information it was. 
“ Did Mrs. Williams live there?” I asked, politely, when my knock 


4 answered by the apparition of the ill-favoured servant. I thought 
this as 


a way of beginning as any other. 

“No!” was the answer, with a scowl and a tendency to close the door. 

“ Was she quite sure ?” was my next inquiry. 

“Yes!” with a sniff, and an increased tendency to close the door. 

“ Didn’t a lady with a little girl lodge there ?” 

“No; nobody lodged there at all.” With a scowl and a sniff, and so 
ms few to close the door, that that inclination appeared 

Pp over her, and she did close it in my face. 

I lost no time in hastening to a nei hbouring tavern in whose window 


I had observed an announcement that the Bost Office Directory was 
taken in there. I turned to the street, and to the number : “ Am 
Thomas, stationer ; Barker, 
putting down two-pence for the bitter-beer which had entitled me to my 
information, presen slowly and meditatively on my way. 

, 


Miss, pianist.” I closed the volume, and, 


“Tf,” said I, with a very strong emphasis on that conjunction, “ If, as 


she of the scowl hath deposed, there are no lodgers in the house, it fol- 

loweth that my photographic beauty must be either of the family of 

Amphlett, Thomas, stationer, or that she must be herself Barker, 

pianist. 

| the shop door, which stood invitingly open. 
mec 


1} 1 cl hich astonished 
wien than she is aa Amphlett, there remaineth but one conclusion wh 
can be rationally arrived at. 


‘ow, had she been an Amphlett, she would have entered by 
Since then, I argued with a 
> she fs not a lodger _ 


Yes ; I see it all, sweet girl! She is, doubtless, by her industry and 


talents, supporting her aged parents in the country, and the little girl is 

her younger sister whom she has taken to live with a 

ics of | and, to a certain extent, a protection. 

| ag enraptured than ever at the pictare I had drawn, I was more 
1 


her as a companion, 


an ever puzzled how to proceed. To annoy her by following ber 


about was not to be thought of ; to speak to her in the street was equally 
detestable. 


A letter—a carefully worded letter—seemed my only chance. And 


very soon after my return home I had composed, with infinite effort, an 
address, in which 
the almiration which 
trait in the street. 
I said, “if the thought ever suggested itself to her that I could be so 
| base as to write to insult one in so defenceless a position. Far from it ; 
the ardour of my feelings was only equalled by the honourable and re- 
spectful nature of them.” The letter concluded with a suggestion of 
the time and place best suited for the meeting which I so eagerly de- 
ired. 


implored aa interview, an bg aed of expressing 
ad consumed me ever since I had seen her por- 
“Tt would shock me more than words could tell,” 


t there before the time? Of course I get there before the time. 


Dol 
y head feeling very warm, my fingers very cold, and my mouth “a 


vated so much that when 
e darkness, I <} ? might 
a posi- 


Bat why does she of the middle age and the ringlets—she of the large 
odious costume, arrest her steps when she has just got = 
0e8 


ture and an uffecta- 


—because I am an ill-starred I was born 


on a Friday—because I am a fool and an idiot, and a rash, misguided, 
misinformed, mistaken wretch, destined to expiate my follies by tortures 
too horrible to reflect on ; because, as she informs me when a faint gurg- 
ling rattle at the back of my throat conveys to her, I suppose, the plea 
of Guilty to the letter ; because, I say, she is Barker, Miss, pianist, 
who, though deeply conscious of the imprudent step she is taking 
in thus according an interview to a stranger, is yet impelled to do 
so by reason of the loneliness of her heart, which longs for sympathy, 
and b; 
cu document which I wrote in an 
that in its author she should find at length a human being capable of fill- 
ing up the void within. 


the nature of that ac- 


a strange presentiment (engendered 
hour) a presentiment 


ran away! Ran away fast ; for the firet half mile very fast ; for the 


next quarter of a mile not so fast ; then I sopped, looked behind, and 
listened ; then for a quarter of a mile I trot 
again, and (if I may use the expression), looked myeelf in the face. 


gently ; then I stopped 


Reflecting over this unbappy mistake, I could only conclude that the 


domestic with the scow! had deceived me as to there being no lodgers in 

the house ; that the young lady, or the little who was with her, had 

— me ete J them, and had direc’ 
for 44, 

got inside, and that the hand-maiden of the ill-favoured visage took note 

of me as if 

thwarted im every 


the servant to give me no 


bered that the door just after the two had 





she had been told that the person waiting outside was to be 
conceivable way. 

I must own that I thought all the better of her for this. It showed a 
Bat how com- 


in occasionally passing the ic establishment 
ing at the portrait as long as the touter 
soon to look at me so suspici- 

















op Ge Bitte rl was with 
time, | was sure. It was night. 
short, and the moment we got into 
enclosure side of it, which was very 


“ No more mistakes, Charles Robert,” I said, “ this time. Lean 

the railings, my son, and keep thine eyes upon the house.”’ 
own advice, and am speedily rewarded. In a very few 
opens, and a servant emerges. Quite another ype of 
domestic though, from my last terrible experience : a nice, stumpy little 
article this, and smiling, with a black smear upon her nose, and 
every other element calculated to impair her dignity, and deprive her of 
the power of i me with awe. With jag in her hand, . 
bless her,—an empty jug, and a large door key, Who's afraid? Not I. 

MO A SO OT Rd a So 
ping a shilling into the empty jag, where it revolved with a jingling 
sound before it-settled down ;—I wanted her to tell me who that young 

was whom she had let into that house a minute ago? 
didn’t kaow whether she ought to tell me, it seemed. 

Of course she ought, I said—an unanswerable on. 

Well, she supposed there was no harm init, “Well, it was Miss——” 
Hurrah, no beast of a husband in the case! She’s mine! Where's the 
licence —* Miss Fenton, and her little sister.”’ 

“Who isshe? Does she live with her father and mother? What is 
her father?” 

“ Yes ; she lives with her pa and ma, and he’s a professor of dancing, 

Fenton is.” 


“ Where does he teach? There?” pointing to the house. 

“No; he have a class at the rooms in Hangel Street.” 

I should like to have kissed her. Perhaps I might without offence, 
Perhaps if it hada’t been for the black upon her nose—but we will not 
g too deeply into motives. It is the unwisest course in the world. It 

enough that I didn’t. I squeezed her hand heartily ; thanked her, and 
as soon as I got out of hearing, sung the whole of Non pia mesta with all 
the variations, right to a note, 

I believe I am an accomplished dancer. It is my happy privilege to 
believe that I am an accomplished dancer. I have been told so by my 
partners before now. I have tried to waltz opposite my chamber look- 
ing-glass, that I might see ; and though I could not see, either when it 
pk on the table, or when I had lowered it to a chair, or even when I 
had placed it on the floor, I yet feel convinced that I am an accomplished 


Be that as it might, to begin learning to dance again, even under Miss 
Fenton’s papa, was not to be thought of, or at any rate must be kep: for 
a last resource. Lut I remembered that it is a common practice with 
Professors of dancing, to give weekly assemblies to which the public is 
admitted by tickets, and on consulting the placards outside the rooms in 
Angel Street, I found, sure enough, that every Wednesday was a Grand 
Quadrille Night, admission, one shilling. 

if course she would be there—you know—O, of course. 

Large are the Rooms in Angel Street, and the Rooms in Angel Street 
are dark, and a little bare-looking withal; and it happens that whea 
rooms are large and dark, and w little bare-looking, and not over full of 
company, they are apt to strike a casual observer with gloom, and with 
gloom was I stricken, of a surety, and with a deadly chill, when I entered 
them on the very next Wednesday after [ had read the announcement. 
My hat was taken from me, too, down-stairs, and my paletét, and I was 
seat up, feeling bare and shelterless. Even if I had brought a stick, it 
would have been a melancholy consolation. But, doubtless, that would 
have been taken away, too, so it’s just as well. 

Why a harp, and a violia, a violoncello, and a elarinet, and a fife, 
should not make merry music, I don’t kaow; but they dida’t. They 
were playing the English Quadrilles, but 1 distinctly assert that it was 
not merry music. 

Why Thames mud-coloured merino should have been selected as the 

favourite material for the ladies’ dresses, I don’t know either, but it was, 
and when any of them had a bit of colour about them, it was commonly 
in the shape of a light blue neck-ribbon ; and you must by no means say 
that light blue and Thames mud-colour is a cheerful mixture, on a cold 
night, with drizzling rain falling. Well, I suppose they were very poor, 
and had only their working dresees to come in, so we must not be hard 
upon them. Howbeit, there are plenty of better colours as cheap as 
the greyish brown tint I have alluded to. 
One appalling feature of the assembly remains to be mentioned :—they 
all knew each other. I knew nobody, And four young ladies, whom, by 
their appearance, I should take to be Pantheon stall-proprietors,—three 
in Thames mud trimmed with gray and the fourth in slate-colour, with 
blue decorations,—these young ladies, I say, seated on a form near the 
door—took note of me, with covert whisperings and gigglings, to my 
soul’s confusion. 

Pervading all parts of the room with a fixed smile, but yet with an 
undefinable suggestion of the schoolmaster about his expression, which I 
have noticed that teaching anything always imparts, was Miss Fenton’s 
papa. The only individual present ia evening costume, tail, erect, and 
with a blessed belief in Fenton. 

I have now to relate a very strange optical delusion. Perhaps some 
of the readers of this paper may at some time have experienced some- 
thing similar. Perhaps not. Standing in the room, then, as I have 
said, just by the door, and examining the company one by one, I at last, 
as it seemed to me, detected my photographic idol dancing in a quadrille 
at the other end of the room. I didn’t admit it to myself that I felt a 
little disappointed in her, but I think I was. However, there she was 
evidently : there was a little look of the father about her, too—eh ?— 
just a little about the eyes or somewhere? Now, I must own taat to 
these questionings addressed to myself, a very guarded and hesitating 
assent was given by that other part of me which { consulted. So I went 
wp into a gallery at one end of the room, and looked down upon her. 

ell, of course it’s she—feeble assent from the voice within. hy who 
else, I should like to know, has that compact little figure, that charming 
turn of the head? But I’ll go down, I thought, and get close up to her, 
and very soon settle all this. The flavour of the clarinet got fearfully 
strong as I worked my way nearer to her, for she was dancing close 
to the music ; but I persevered, and sat down upon a bench a few paces 
from her. Will it be believed that I was getting more confused about 
this question of identity every moment? Will it be believed that, the 
dance over, when I went up to the end of the room where the refresh- 
menis were served, when I sat down and drank my gioger-beer, and when 
she came and sat down with her partner close by me, and also drank 
ginger beer, that I was still uncertain? Will it be believed, that when 
her partner got up and left her, and when she had turned to me and 
asked me, in a hesitating manner and calling me Sir, “ if I did not in- 
tend to dance,” that I had only got so far as to admit that it might be 
faintly and remotely possible that she might be Miss Fenton’s sister? In- 
deed, it was only when the young lady, having now broken the ice, pro- 
ceeded to inform me that she should be very happy to provide me witha 
ticket for a ball which she was going to give at the rooms we were in on 
the following Tuesday,—it was only when she handed me the card io 
question, (by glancing at which I learnt that I was in conversation with 
Miss Lisetta Scrope), that I began to perceive that she was not even, ex- 
cept in the feeblest degree, like Miss Fenton, and that any one disposed 
to take the most charitable view of her personal appearance, would not 
be able to pronounce her more than nice-looking. 

And now I found what a sagacious voice that was within me which had 
objected to Mies Lisetta from the first, and protested against her, and that 
that protester, who had continually said, * Don’t be in a harry—don’t 
espouse that opinion too hastily ; keep your judgment cool, my boy,” 
was, as he always is, paeey in the right. 

I attribute this delusion partly to a certain resemblance in height and 
figure which Miss Lisetta certainly bore to my unattainable beauty, but 
much more to a pre-determination on my part that Miss Fenton was to 
be, and must be, at those rooms that night. 

One thing, at any rate, I learnt from the professoress, (for such she 
turned out to be), in return for my ticket ; this was, that Mr. Fenton was 
extremely particular about his daughter, kept her wonderfully in the 
back-ground, and seldom or never allowed her to appear at the rooms 
in Angel Street. 

“So much the better,” I thought: and indeed everything I heard 
about the young lady increased my admiration, and confirmed my reso- 
lution to pursue the adventure ; but how the deuce was I to get at her? 

There was nothing left now but what I had kept for the last resource. 
“ Six private lessons for a guinea,” was at the foot of the professor’s ad- 
vertisements. “Twas a large sum for a poor devil of a newspaper re- 


ter ; but I was determined to manage it somehow. The 
Fillain that I felt, and the arch impostor, when walking up to Professor 
F,, I said, that I wished to have some private lessons in waltzing, if he 
tell me at what time it would suit him to initiateme! I knew 
what 


scheme simple ad tenemneel deep. I intended to ap- 

was & “~ ly deep. 

oe and ignorant in all matters conrected with dancing, 
to improve ; and, 


~ 


ner on a similar occasion by a similar professor. . 

“ Well,” you ask, “and, this done, are you any nearer your odject ? 
The lesson over, will not Miss Fenton retire, and leave you where you 
were? Itisa pretty plao,”’ you add, “ as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough.” To all which carping and offensive remarks, I respond, 
that human foresight doth not extend beyon a certain point ; I 
leave the rest to chance, and that, at leust, in the event of my project 
succeeding, I shall see her ; and that see her I must, and will. 

My artfalness, in this case, does me yeoman’s service. I am at first 
ignorant, but of an inquiring and teachable character. The Professor 

again again before I can make anything of it,— 
twisting himself round and round the room, with a kit in his hand, and 
looking (if he had not been Miss Fenton’s papa) uocommonly like an 
ass. Then I twist myself round the room, without the kit, bat also look- 
ing like an ass. She is not there to see me, sol don’t care. I make 
eaty of mistakes at first, and the Professor is even a little disposed to 
irritable. In the second lesson, however, I improve, and then get on 
so rapidly, that at the termination of the fourth interview, there seems 
really little left for me to learn, and, with a quickened pulse, I put in my 
momentous remark about the immense advantage it would be to me if I 
could have a iittle practice with a partner. 
rofessor eyes me attentively for some time. Perhaps he feels 
that in my state of proficiency, two more iessons would be a hollow mock- 
ery, unless with some new feature thrown into them. Perhaps he really 
wishes to perfectionate me. Perhaps—perhaps, it was tobe. There is 
no end to conjectures. All I know is, that after walking once up and 
once down the room, and looking out of one of the windows for a mi- 
nate or two, thoughtfully, while he played in an abstracted manner the 
college hornpipe in a soft falsetto on the kit, he advanced towards me, 
and nearly drove me mad with joy by saying, that, though entirely op- 
posed to his practice, he was so pleased with my rapid progress, that he 
would, in this case, depart from the usual rule, and would allow his 
eldest daughter to be at the rooms in time for my next lesson, and that 
he was happy to be able in this way to meet the views of a pupil who 
(with a bow) did him so much credit. 

Up all night at my work, and at the office. Not that that mattered 
much, for I should not have slept a wink if I had had the great bed of 
Ware to sprawl upon. Still, the condition of my nerves was not what it 
might have been, and I found myself in an apprehensive and excited 
state, picturing to myself all sorts of unpleasant things which might oc- 
cur. Ot these, what I most dreaded was, that Miss Fenton should recog- 
nise in me the person who had followed her on the cccasion that led to the 
great Barker failure. 

I was received by the kit, which was the only occupant of the room in 
Angel Street when I arrived there. The Professor was not long, how- 
ever, in appearing, when desultory conversation ensued, during which I 
contradicted myself, and distorted the English language, in a manner 
which, to a bystander, would have been a curious and interesting study. 
Mr. Fenton remarked that his daughter would join us in a few minutes. 
I was speechless, and paid a visit to the shirt-button : threads mach 
longer ; button sportively loose and easy. The Professor had just stated 
his opinion that the air felt very close that morning ; and I had just re- 
plied that I thought a button (I meant a storm) would clear the atmos- 
phere, when the door opened, and—Miss Fenton and I were in the same 
room. 

O, wealth of charm ia that delicious figure ; sustenance for a life's 
affection in that pleasant face. O, well-chosen subject for a pursuit more 
hedged with difficulties a thousand-fold than mine has been! O, well- 
spent time, that has brought her before me as she stands, if it is only for 
a minute’s space! Nay—’tis not so much. It does not take a minute 
scarcely, for this young lady to raise her eyes to mine, to recoguise me, 
and to leave the room. 

I rushed to the door, and set my back agaidst it ; for I was fearfal lest 
her father should follow her. I was desperate, feeling my last chance to 
have arrived. The agony I was in inspired with a maniacal strength and 
eloquence, and I burst into atorreat of words, which I could no more 
control than I could the Falls of Niagara. Her father was before me, 
and I told him all. Told him what the reader knows already,—and what 
more? This: that, though far from well off, or able to secure his daugh- 
ter from the chances which the future might have in store, I had that to 
offer which, as [ believed, did surely entitle me, or any maa, to marry,— 
a profession by which, with strict but not paiaful economy, I should be 
able to maintain a wife, and which offered, as most callings do, the means 
of rising higher to men who choose to work and think. As long as health 
and strength should last—and I had no reason, humanly speaking, to 
doubt the contiouance of both—I could give his daughter a home, and 
all things necessary to her happiness, and, above all, a mind made up to 
work for her, to protect her, anad—O how ardently !—to love her. 

I concluded by imploring Mr. Fenton very urgently to consider well 
my request ; and if he found the inquiries about me, which it was only 
right he should make, satisfactorily answered, to admit me as an ac- 
knowledged suitor for his daughter’s hand. I thea gave him my address, 
and left him. I met her on the stairs as I went away ; but I only raised 
my hat as I passed her, though I longed to throw myself at her feet. 

What remains may be briefly and happily told. : 

The result of Mr. Fenton’s researches into my history were so far to his 
taste, that the entrée of his house was not denied me, and the entrée of 
Mr. Fenton’s house was so far to my taste, that I was never, when I could 
help it, out of it. And Iam of opinion, that that acceleration of the 
wedding-day which I so eagerly urged, was consented to the more 
readily by the family, from its being obviously the only way to get rid 
of me. 

EP 


MADAME DE MONTMORENCY. 
Concluded from last week, 


De Montmorency having provided for the safety of his conquests, 
joined the court at St. Germain, where he was coolly received. Riche- 








lieu exerted bimself to the utmost to prevent a man already so popular 
becoming still more so. It was in vain that the admiral urged upon the 


| king that La Rochelle, blockaded by the fleet and deprived of the 
| islands whence it drew its subsistence, could no longer resist for any 


length of time, Richelieu was resolved that so great an accession of ho- 
nour should not accrue to the duke. The minister would not even grant 
to the victor the government of Ré, and he induced him to relinquish 
his title of admiral. The policy of Richelieu, to whom the Bourbons 
were so much indebted, was to subdue a vassal and too powerful nobility 
to greater dependence on the crown. 

De Montmorency was indemnified in part for the ingratitude of the 
court by his reception in Languedoc. There the people, who appreciated 
heroic deeds better than the policy of the statesman, gave to him a tri- 
umphal reception. But grievances of a different character awaited him 
there. The Pealth of the duchess had broken down under so many trials, 
and when the duke arrived at his chAtean of Beaucaire he found her 
almost dying. M. de Montmorency’s return and presence, however, 
worked wonders, and she in part regained her health. She had been re- 
duced to such a state of weakness by anxiety for his welfare that her 
stomach refused all food. The duke, it is said, invented every day some 
new dish to tempt her appetite ; and he carried his attention so far as to 
dress himself as a fisherman, and bring her back a fish that he had 
caught, still hanging from the hook, 

An event occurred at this time which seems to have been one amongst 
many that gradually undermined the loyalty of the chivalrous Montmo- 
rency. His relative Frangois de Montmorency, Comte de Boutteville, 
was condemned to death and executed for a duel fonght in public on the 
Place Royale. Edicts had vertainly been issued against duelling, but 
no one had as yet been made to suffer the last penalty of the law for ha- 
ving been engaged in such. The Duke of Montmorency was hence per- 
suaded that it was against his house that this great severity was directed. 
Yet did be not fail ia his allegiance, although tampered with by Rohan 
when the Protestants, abetted by the English, once more rose up in re- 





volt. He even levied troops in order to intercept Rohan, when that 


would be next week, and managed to |. 





September 18 


leader projected an assault on the king’s t at that time laying 

to La Rochelle. For this, however, he only received blame, as he 

acted without having received orders, and he was removed from his 

of the army of Languedoc, and was replaced by the Prince of 

parties “y be best judged of at sach an epoch by 

the words of Bassompierre: “ Vous verrez que nous serons assez fous 

r re La Rochelle!” It was, in fact, the interest of the great 

end lords to leave government with such embarrassments in jts 
hands ; the weakness of the state constituted their stren 

Montmorency did not, however, cease to wage war ost the Protest. 

ants because he had been succeeded in the chief command by Condé ; on 

the contrary, he pursued hostilities with greater activity and still more 

success, having successively reduced the chateau of Chomey- 

ras, Da Ponzin, De Mirabel, and others. In the midst of these warliks 

operations an incident of a different kind occurred : 


* Since the death of his beloved cousin Boutteville, the duke had beeq 
given to serious conversations, and his thoughts, even in the tent, often 
turned upon the mysteries of death and of a future destiny. One even. 
ing that he was discussing these subjects with his frieads—more particy. 
larly in reference to the moment when the soul escapes from its terres. 
trial prison—Montmorency and the Marquis de Portes, his relative, 
swore, that whichever of the two shou!d die first, he should come and big 
farewell to the other. A short time afterwards, the marquis was struck 
with a m before Privas, and killed on the spot. Montmo. 
rency, exhausted with work in the trenches, had just gone to sleep in his 
tent, when he awoke surprised, and heard, he said, quite distinctly, i. 
voice of his friend bidding him a sorrowful farewell. He thought it wa 
only a dream, the resuit of disturbed imagination, and he once more pp. 
sigaed himself to sleep, but the same voice made itself heard, and wok: 
him up again. He then arose, overcome with anxiety, and he despatched 
a horseman to the quarter where the marquis had the command. Bat at 
that very moment an officer from the kiog came iato his teat to announce 
the death of the marquis. The duke used often to relate this st 
adventure, with which his mind continued to be occupied for a long time 
after. 

No sooner did the Protestant cause suffer a decisive blow by the faj} 
of La Rochelle, than Richelieu removed the field of battle to its tradi. 
tional country—the north of Italy—where the cis-Alpine and trans-\. 
pine nations—mainly represented by France and Austria—have from al! 
times decided their bickerings by force of arms. Richelieu himself took 
the command of the French, with three marshals of France as his lieute- 
nants. The famous Spinosa commanded in the Milanais. Montmoreney 
was in disgrace. He had in the excitement of his triamphs declared hin- 
self to be the queen’s chevalier, and had thereby arouse the jealousy of 
the king ; but this did not prevent his serving as a volunteer in the new 
campaign, accompanied by the élite of the south. As to poor Madam: de 
Moatmorency, she lay prostrated by her husband’s recklees life at the 
Chateau de la Grange, neur Pezenas. , 

Richelieu, so astute as a statesman, was not quite so good a soldier, 
and he managed so badly, that Louis XIIL. felt himself obliged to give a 
command to Montmorency, and the victory of Veillane, followed by the 
capture of Saluces, once more placed the duke in the ascendant. Un. 
fortunately, the plague raged amongst the troops ; the king himself had 
contracted a bad fever in Savey, and leaving the command to D’Effat, 
Montmorency hurried away to the bedside of the sick monarch, and at 
this crisis, to his infinite credit, extended his inflaence and power to 
protect his inveterate enemy, the cardinal, who, without such, would, ia 
case of the king’s death, have been sacrificed to the fury of the nobles, 
Louis, however, recovered, and Richelieu regained his old positioa, in 
what has been termed the famous “ Journée des Dupes.” As to Mont- 
morency, at this turn in the state of affairs he went to the south, tak- 
ing his wife ou the way, who was still an invalid, to the waters of Bala- 
rac. On the return of the duke and duchess to Paris, the winter was 
passed in fétes held in ation of Richelieu’s restoration to 

ower; and none surpassed in brilliancy those given at the Hotel de 

ontmorency. As the poet Théophile had sung “* La Maison de Sylvie 
(the duchess under the name of Sylvia, at Chantilly), so now Mairet had 
to tune his lyre in praise of “ Alcide et Sylvie.” 

With summer, the duke and duchess returned to Chantilly, which both 
took equal delight in embellishing. The duchess had now a moment's 
enjoyment of life in the company of her husband. 

“ The duke talked of resting there awhile, and of withdrawing from 
the court and active life in this calm and delicious retreat. He also had 
extensive repairs carried out at the Hétel de Montmorency. He ap- 
pointed governors to the different towns of Languedoc, to preserve order 
during his absence, and he went so far as to promise the duchess that his 
longest journeys would for the future be from Paris to Chantilly. Whea 
she was | ishing in expectation of his presence, her chief happiness 
consisted in preparing for his return those magnificent garments, which 
he wore with so much grace and so great an air; doublets of Spanish 
cloth, or of velvet with open sleeves, the long feathers that decorated his 
hat of felt, the scarfs with embroidered devices, and collars of Flanders 
lace, not to mention the fine lace that also trimmed the top of his boots. 
Indifferent in the matter of her own adornment, she had takea the fine 
diamonds from her jewel-case in order to decorate with them the order c/ 
marshal. As to the suit of armour—which bore the marks of many a 
combat—the helmet and its plume, the breastplate, the brassets or arm- 
pieces, and the gauatlets, they now hung up in the guard-room, and 
the duchess hoped to see them remain there for a long time. She 
gave herself up to these delightful dreams with a joy that almost sa 
voured of intoxication ; but events soon occurred which called the duke 
away.” 

The province of Languedoc, although attached to the crown for near 
four centuries, still preserved its privileges, its local franchises, and aa 
administration almost independent of the state. Such a condition of 
things ill assorted with the ideas of Richelieu, and he issued a royal edict 
suppressing these privileges ; the consequences of which, in a country 
scarcely yet settled down from a war of religion, was the revival of ani- 
mosities and insurrection. Montmorency was called upon at such a crisis 
to preserve order in his government. He accordingly went to Langue- 
doc, but in a state of great personal irritation against both the king and 
his minister. The former had banished him awhile from court on ac 
count of a duel he had fought with the Dake of Chevreuse, in the court- 
yard of the Chateau de Monceaux, whilst Richelieu had shielded the duke 
trom the king’s justice ; his own prerogative were also affected by the 
proposed subversion of the old order of things iu his province ; and, worse 
than all, Richelieu set his old rival, D’Effitat, to annoy him by large pe- 
cuniary demands on account of his government. é 

It was at a moment when so many grievances had combined to irritate 
the dake against the king and his haughty minister, that Gaston, the 
king’s brother, for a third time left the country, and joining the Spa- 
niards, at that time in the Low Countries, launched a violent manifesto 
against the cardinal. He at the same time despatched an emissary, the 
Abbé d’Elbéne, to the Duke of Montmorency. The duke hesitated for a 
long time before he cast the die in allying his fortunes to those of (as 
ton ; but when the latter, defeated in Lorraine, and driven by La Force 
and Schomberg out of Burgundy aed the Bourbonnais, sought refuge 10 
Languedoc, the chivalrous Montmorency armed in his favour, and got 
the states to join in the rebellion. The insurrection, however, confined to 
Languedoc and placed between two armies, did not embrace all the 
towns: Montmorency failed before the most important ; Montpellier, 
Nimes, Beaucaire, Narbonne, held out for the king. The gallant De ! Es- 
trange bad been captured in the Cévennes, and decapitated. — Discord 
reigned in the camp of Gaston, and the duke attempted to negotiate with 
Richelieu. The minister had, however, now caught his powerful enemy 
in a trap, and was not the man to let him escape. The Duke of Moat- 
morency was in open rebellion, and he would hold no compromise with 
him. Nothing remained, then, but to fight. The decisive contest took 
place near Caste!naudary. Montmorency rushed madly into the ranks 
of Schomberg’s close battalions, and his horse falling and h'mself 
wounded, he lay in his heavy armour incapable of raising himself, and 
unsupported by the troops of Gaston. On being at length carried away 
@ prisoner to the marshal’s tent, and his armour removed—for he = 
nearly suffocated by the blood that flowed alike from his mouth an 
wounds—the portrait of Anne of Austria was found attached to his 4 
by a bracelet of diamonds, Moatmorency had received seventeen woun 
five balls had remained in his body, and one had nearly severed his 
throat. He was not expected to live, and he was removed by the troops 
to Castelnaudary on a ladder covered with cloaks, the bearers weeping 
as if they had been attending a funeral. Thence he was taken in a — 
against the protestations of his surgeon to the Chateau de Lectoure. 2 : 
chelieu, who had arrived with the king at Lyons, dreaded nothing 4 
much as that his prisoner should be carried away fromhim. He was o 
paring his master’s mind for a tragic conclusion to the affair, and - > 
gument that he used was so strong as that unfortunate discovery © for 

it. Yet wus the cardinal himself more jealous than the king, 
he also had aspired to the favours of Anne of Austria. Mont- 

A council was assembled, and the inquiry was so long that De Mo’ ie 

morency had got sufficiently well to rise up to receive the Marquis 
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brother-in-law of Cardinal Richelieu, when that gentleman came 
to remove him to Toulouse. He was perfectly prepared for his fate; he 
knew that to be put on trial was equivalent to a condemnation to death. 
He was conducted through the streets of Toulouse in a close carriage, 
surrounded by mousquetaires on foot and on horse, with a double row of 
Swiss, besides eight squadrons of light horse. The intervention of most 


where bricklayers may earn ten pounds a week,—it is calculated that | bour was an excellent stream of fine water. Captain Vancouver’s en‘hu- 


during the first cix months of the fever for a chan 
Tidler’s ground, not less\than forty thousand 
grated to Vancouver’s Island and the mainland opposite. 

Great thi 
Pacific, is to 


ge to the new Tom | siasm grew as he proceeded. 
people will have emi- | there was no thought in his mind of the swarm of industrious English- 


He was simply recording his impressions ; 


men that hereafter might settle in those places, On the day following, 


are now anticipated. Vancouver’s Island, in the North fine weather and a smooth sea again enhanced the beauty of the scenery. 
me the seat of a noble British colony, and of a naval | As he could not conceive that the land had been adorn 


by the hand of 
of the nobility of the country—of even Charles I. of Enzland—was | arsenal complete in e detail. If England pleases, she may build | man, the Captain “could not possibly believe that - uncalti- 
of no avail. His enemies were too powerful, and too deeply bent on his | among the many islands in the sea between Vancouver's Island and the | vated country bad ever been discovered exhibiting so rich a pic- 
ruin. mainland a Cronstadt of the Pacific, and fasten with a mighty padlock | ture.” 


“The day ot his execution, the 30th of October, the mershal woke at 
seven o’clock in the morning after a quiet night’srest. His surgeon pre- 
sented himself'as usual to dress his wounds. ‘ The hour is come,’ he said. 
‘to cure all these wounds by one.’ He took the scissors out of the sur- 
geon’s hands, and himself cut off his long moustaches, handing them over 
toa to be burnt as a last vanity of this world. 

“Tbe Comte de Charlus then presented himself to conduct him to the 
scaffold. He was dressed, as on the previous evening, in a white jacket, 
and he now cast over his shoulders a soldier’s cloak of coarse cloth. He 


if such security be needed—her 
Awerica, now regarded as of i le value. 
At the end of the fifteenth century, one Pope having 


“A picture so pleasing,” he adds, presently, “could not 


ions on the western coast of fail to call to our remembrance certain delightful and beloved 


situations in Old England.” He found, in luxariaut growth, straw- 


ted to Por- | berries,:and currants. They pursued their way, exploring inlets, and 


tugal all she could find by sailing east, and another Pope having re discovering more ports. Of man, they saw traces in two poles ona 
0! 


to Spain all she could find by sailing west, the sovereigns | 


discover and 


those | sandy spit, about fifteen feet high and rudely carved. On the top of 
countries—then the two chief maritime powers—concluded between each | each was stuck a human head, recently plac 


other the Treaty of Partition of the Ocean. They were to go forth, to 


sced there. 
Having explored carefully this part of the coast of the mainland, Van- 


eastward and westward of a meridian line passing | couver kept the king’s birthday, the fourth of June, by taking formal 


three hundred and seventy leagues west of the Cape Verd Islands. The | possession of the eoil and of the islands in the strait, giving to the region 
was first led to the chapel to hear the verdict. ‘I thank you,’ he said Nay oe proteaes pega — on the aneti ee sg t enn = name of New ey Eonanins then, their search, the Eaglish ex- 
to the magistrates : ‘I pray you assure all those of your company that | the Cape o Good Hope e Indian seas ; aud, @ surprise and an- | plorers ran up several blind channels until they fouad a way into the 
’ I hold this verdict of the king’s justice as a manifestation of God’s cle- | Boyance of the Spaniards, found in Brazil a territory west of the Atlan- | gulf, named by them the Gulf of Georgia, which parts Vancoaver’s Is- 
’ mency.’ He was then handed over to the grand provost. The verdict tic, that was east of the line nominated in the bond. The Spaniards | land from the continent, and there met with two Spanish schooners, un- 
i ordered that the execution should be carried out ou the Place de Salia ; made their way through the straits named after Magellan, a Portuguese der Lieutenants Galiano and Valdes, which, departing from Nootka, had 
. put, whether out of consideration for the duke, or from motives of pra- captain in their employment ; who found the great southern sea 50 little advanced thus far along the northern shore of the strait, and had lost no 
dence, seeing the excitement that prevailed the king allowed the scaffold disturbed by storms, that he called it the Pacific Ocean. Reaching In- time in exact definition of the coast line. Neither Englishman nor Span- 

to be erected in the interior court of the Capitole. This court, of limited | 2'@ by their long western route, they came into conflict with the Por- | iards, therefore, could claim the sole honour of determining the insular 
dimensions, was filled with soldiers, charged to superintend the prepara- tuguese. Hoping to find a nearer passage through the mainland of | character of the great district two hundred and seventy-six miles long, 

’ tions for the execution. The men of justice and the ‘capitouls’ oecu- America than that through the distant southern straits, the Spaniards | by fifty or sixty broad, to which, after they had fisished the exploration 
ied the windows around, dressed in their ceremonial red cloaks. There | Proceeded not only to occupy ground, but also to explore, as they | together in most friendly concert, they gave the Spanish-Eaglish name 

was a statue of Henri IV. in the court which rose to the same height as reached them, those inlets of the sea on the west coast of America which of Quadra and Vancouver Island. Signor Quadra was the representative 
the scaffold—that is to say, to the height of the firet story—and the Duke, might perchance connect the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Such an in- | of Spain at Nootka with whom Captain Vancouver was to treat upon the 


remaining on bis entrance with his eyes fixed on the statue, the minister 
in attendance asked him if he wished for anything? ‘ No, father,’ he 
replied ; ‘I was looking at the statue of Henri IV. ; he was a great and 
generous prince ; I had the honour to be his godson.’ He was advanc- 
ing towards the scaffold when a last attempts to save his life was made : 


let the Straits of De Fuca, dividing the southera part of the land—now 
known as Vancouver's Island—from the main coast, was at one time 
ompoene to be. 

nm the year seventeen hundred and eighty-eight, Lieutenant John | 


subject of the restitution and surrender. 

lt is not on Vancouver’s Island that gold has been found ; but, except 
a little upon Charlotte’s Island, to the north of it, the yield is beside the 
rivers of the mainland opposite. The formation of mountain chains is 


-egeres ane = strait Seon which em oe. = (herent to | probably : ee ag similar to that of the gold-producing rocks of Cali- 
i} * e stockaded settlement of Victoria upon Vancouver’s Islan: ereafter | fornia. The new diggings are, in fact, only on a more northern part of 
i ja oc scongae Sy Bwed wane To rn eee ao a nf Pe to be our future capital in the Pacific,) found a solitary rock projecting | the same grand range on which the Californians depend for treasure. 
| court, near a balustrade, und conversed in a low voice with his confessor from the sea, and natives dressed in otter-skins, over-estimated the run | The ports of the new gold country, and the homes of those miners who 
ll His last words were : «What do I feel within myself, father? I can pay of the strait eastward, and considered that what he saw tallied well with | settle on the spot and invest earnings in trade and agriculture, will be 
Kk sure you before God, to whom I am about to answer, that I never went De Fuca’s narrative. Therefore, while he took possession of soil for the | on Vancouver’s Island. The shore of the mainland in the Gulf of Geor- 
. to a ball, nor to a feast. nor to battle, with greater satisfaction than I go king of Great Britain, he gave to the inlet the name of Juan de Fuca, | gia is ragged and dangerous, and of the country in the interior, not 
y todie. Promise me, father, that you will say nothing of this, for fear | * Greek pilot who first discovered it. ; much is known. It was first approached by the British fur-traders over 
a that it is thought that there. is some vanity in it, which there is not : I Ten years before that date, Captain Cook had discovered one of the | the Rocky Mountaius, when Mr. Simon Frazer, partner in the north-west 
of only mention it to you for my comfort and for yoars,’ ? “| islands of a group which he named after the First Lord of the Admiralty, | company, established a trading-fort on Frazer Lake, and gave his name 
v “ After a moment of terrivle anxiety for all present, the messenger re- Sandwich Islands, and had passed thence to the north-west coast of Ame- | to Frazer River. This is the gold-bearing river, now sought by adventu- 
le appeared, and it was seen on his face that there was nothing to hope for rica, which he proceeded to examine. After a difficult northerly passage | rers. 1 falls into the sea opposite the southern or colonised end of Van- 
de The executioner had then ‘ main levée,’ and the duke walked with a frm he reached the cape forming the southern point of land at the entrance | couver’s Island, and only a few miles short of the boundary of our Ame- 


step to the scaffold. He assisted the executioner in baring his neck and 
shoulders, and a his naked arms to be tied ; he begged one of 


to De Fuca Straits, when an improvement in the weather promised him 
much better speed. He, therefore, called that point which is to be 


rican possessions. 


The Thompson River, flowing from the Rocky Mountains, joins the 


; ‘ ; i rounded by so many adventurers to whom Hope tells her tale, Cape | Frazer about a hundred and fifty miles before it reaches the coast. 
he te yds wean vans had dag ry Ay ‘om aaamaer th Mad se Flattery. Cook, sailing northward, put into the bay, which he called | Along the course of this river also gold is to be found, and it is said to 
a ory nothing horrified him so much as to see the head of a person roll Nootka Sound, on the south-west coast of the great island, which he | be most abundant on each river above the point of confluence. 
ad from off the scaffold. Once upon the scaffold, he kneeled down, made no believed to be part of the great continent. . trict on the Thompson River is said to be one of the finest countries in 
at, farther observation, bat kissing the cracifix and resomuieadine himself |, The natives crowded to him, and he found them friendly, they traded | the world. 
at 4 s 8 | in their own produce, displayed a firm sense of property in what their} Vancouver’s Island was granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
to the prayers of the ministers, he placed his head on the block. Bat . : +e mana, A 
to ; land produced, and an eagerness to possess what the strangers brought, | eightcen hundred and forty-nine, and certain conditions of colonisation 
- finding this too low and badly fixed, he rose up again, and assumed an- ; : z “ rl ’ 
in other position, A n of pain that he uttered, drawn from him by the | —¢*Pecially iron, brass, or any kind of metal,—that made thieves of | were laid down. The grant was revocable at the end of eleven years, 
es, ; x g P ati Y them all. Captain Cook considered them to be in other respects a | now soon to expire, and it is already officially announced that it will be 
“ wound in his throat, stayed the arm of the executioner. He called out |," ; “ * . 2 : 
in ; ; ; kindly people, courteous and docile, but liable to sudden gusts of pas- | revoked. Under the present constitution, the governor of the island is 
to him not to strike, and then he rose again and tried another position. | * : - + : * 
nt: This time he stretched out his arms, and, recommending his soul, his | 122- Others have since declared them to be sly, fierce, and revengeful. | appointed by the Crown. He has a council of seven members, and is 
ak- Pe Wh 8 2 After Cook’s time, Nootka Sound was used as the chief harbour in those | authorised to call assemblies, and to form electoral districts for the se- 
head fell near the block, as he had wished. His blood spurted out upon r 1 ’ ; ; 
la. the statue of Henri IV, and if tradition is to be believed, lett its traces | WteTs- curing to the island of a representative government upon the English 
as there for a long time afterwards.” We return to Lieutenant Meares. Sundry observations had revived | system. The governor, Mr. Douglas, who is also the chief factor of the 
to ein & the stories of the voyages of De Fuca, and of an admiral Fuente, who | Hudson’s Bay Company, and in honour of whom a great coal-seam has 
de gah doen te Gea nt tee ake ot nan pp had sailed two hundred and sixty leagues through a collection of islands, | been named, is declared by every report from the new wa hye to 
ie” tuck doy e88 y rst informed of his i S ich t th i i ise di i the Hudson’ Jompan 
A having been made prisoner, she fainted away. When she came to her. called the Archipelago of St. Lazaras, which was supposed to occupy the | perform his duty with a wise discretion, and the Hudson's Bay Company 


J whole of the north-western region of America. Captain Berkeley, an | is also reported to be making to itself friends of Mammon by ye | 

self, she at once sent off, ill as she was, her own medical man and her | Englishman in the service of the Austrian East India Company, observed liberally, and with a good grace, the new situation in which it is placed. 

oth Villef to bring back intelligence as to how he was. They found him at | in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, the inland sea-passage, | But it is not to be forgotten that, after nine years possession of a colony, 

nt’s illefrauche, and the wounded man said to the squire, “Tell my wife | north of Cape Flattery, which Captain Cook had overlooked, and sent a | that apart from its newly-discovered source of wealth is full of promise 
the number and size of the wounds you have seen, and then assure her | boat ashore to the mainland south of the Cape. Its crew, however, was | to the settler, the whole settlement consisted, till a few months since, of 
that that which I have made in her heart is far more painful to me than 


am 7 murdered by the savages. To John Meares, a lieutenant in the British | a palisaded enclosure for the stores within which the chief clerks and 
had all the others. i navy, Berkeley mentioned at Canton what he had noticed, and Mr. | traders live, fifty or sixty log huts, and a few farms in their vicinit 
Madame de Montmorency, although so reduced by care and sickness, | Meares, journeying soon afterwards to Nootka on a trading expedition, | scattered-acrosa seven square miles of open land and ten of woodland. 
nd roused herself, and made desperate efforts to save her husband. She | bought there a piece of ground from the chief, Marquinna, and built on | The trade hitherto has been with San Francisco in coal, timber, and the 
“his wrote to all his relations, persuaded Gaston not to go over to Spain, it within a large fortified enclosure, a house of sufficient size to contain | produce of the fisheries. Oa the west-coast there is little to invite the 
oa caused many fortresses that were in the hands of her friends to be given | ali his men. He left a party of them occupied in the construction of a| settler, and the mountainous interior is almost unknown, bat on the 
ea up to the king, and asked permission to throw herself at his majesty’s | small vessel, while he himself went on a trip of exploration to the | west and south coast there is plenty of good land. The native popula- 
Less feet ; but it was all in vain. After the fearful tragedy had been enacted, | southern strait, named by him, as we have already said, after De Fuca. | tion is supposed to consist of about seventeen thousand Indians, of many 
rich commissioners presented themselves at the Chateau de la Grange toscize | Very soon afterwards there arose a dispute between the governments | of whom the lands have been bought by the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
aish her goods, and to order her to quit Languedoc for Moulins, La Fére, or | of Spain and England on the subject of affairs at Nootka Sound. Spain, | the British government, on payment of a blanket to cach head of the fa- 
his Montargris. She offered no resistance, nay, was totally indifferent to the | grounding mainly upon papal grant, and upon right of prior discovery a | mily : in all, about one thousand blankets for two thousand square miles 
lers act of spoliation and as to where she was to go ; she said to Moulins, to | claim of sovereignty on the north-west coast of America, seized at Nootka | of soil. 
pe be near her husband’s remains. She was so ill that she had to travel by | British vessels, and also took possession of the building or buildings that| An interesting description of Vancouver's Island, communicated by 
fine short journeys, and so poor that she had to sell her carriage horses to cn- | had been erected by Mr. Meares. Mr. Meares addressed a memorial to | Colonel Colquhoun Grant to the Geographical Society, contains this 
To able her to finish her journey. . . parliament. England assumed high ground, an ar t was equipped, | suggestion of the general aspect of the natives, whom he declares to be 
ya All she wished for was death as a relief to her sufferings. She was im- | and in the Spanish convention consequent upon that armament, restitu- | cruel, blood-thirsty, treacherous, and cowardly. ‘ Whatever difference 
rm prisoned at first in an old feudal castle that was falling into ruins. One | tion was offered to England for the captures and aggressions made by | there may be in the languages of the various tribes of Vancouver's 
and day she saw a snake come forth from a crevice in the walls of her room, | the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, together with an acknowledgment of | Island, and however great their hostility one towards another, in one 
She and glide towards her. A sudden gladneas filled her soul ; she held out equal right with Spain to the prosecution of commerce in these seas, re- | characteristic they almost universally agree, and that isin the general 
wd her arm towards it, but an attendant coming in at the time frightened puted before to belong only to the Spanish crown. filthiness of their habits. No pigsty could present a more filthy aspect 
jake the reptile, which fled away, the duchess watching it with a look of griev- | The fisheries and the fur-trade to China being regarded as important | than that afforded by the exterior of an Indian village. They are al- 
ous despair. . ae . to this country, it was resolved to send an officer to Nootka to receive | ways situated close to the water-side, either on a harbour or some shel- 
neat _ After two years’ captivity, she was allowed to retire from the world | back, in form, a restitution of the territories on which the Spaniards had | tered nook of the sea-coast, or, as in the case of the Cowitchins, on the 
| an in the convent of the Visitation at Moulins, where we found her at the | seized to make an accurate survey of the cozst, and to collect all possi- | banks of a river. They are generally placed on a high bank, so as to be 
a of commencement of this article. Here she devoted what remained to her | ble information. The officer charged with that expedition was Captain | difficult of access to an attacking party ; and their position is not unfre- 
dict of her worldly goods to enlarging and improving the convent, and to the | George Vancouver, a brave and generous sailor, whose whole life, from quently chosen, whether by chance or from taste, in the most picturesque 
ntry construction of a monument to the memory of her husband. She re- | hig thirteenth year, was spent in the naval service of his country, except | sites. A few round holes, or sometimes low oblong holes or apertures in 
ani- ceived visits from Louis XIII. and Gaston, and afterwards from Louis XIV., only one period of fifteen months and the last three years of shattered | the palisades, generally not above three feet high, constitute their means 
risis from the widow of Charles I., and from Christina of Sweden. She lived | health, during which he compiled the narrative of his discoveries. He | of egress and ingress. They seldom move about much on terra firma, 
gue- to hear of the death of the implacable enemy of her husband—Cardinal | gid not live to see the narrative in print. Vancouver began service un- | but, after creeping out of their holes, at once launch their canoes and 
and Richelieu—and she ultimately sank into an eternal rest ia perfect odour | der Captain Cook with a voyage round the world; he served in Lord | embark therein, A pile of cockle-shells, oyster-shells, fish-bones, pieces 
ae of sanctity. “Of all women,” says her biographer, “ who have earned | Rodney’s fleet in the West Indies, and came from a West India station to | of putrid meat, old mats, pieces of rag, and dirt and filth of every de- 
urt- celebrity by their devotion and love, none can surpass the widow of | perform the eervice at Nootka Sound, to which he bad been recommended | scription, the accumulation of generations, is seen in the front of every 
luke Montmorency ; her virtue had no shady side, and was entombed ia her | by his association with the voyages of Captain Cook and by his high village ; balf-starved curs, cowardly and soappish, prowl about, occa- 
the perfection.” se naval character. He died, a post-captain, two years before the end of the | sionally howling ; and the savage himself, notwithstanding his constant 
‘orse Sketches like these of bygone epoch and of an extinguished race of | Jast century. exposure to the weather, is but a moving mass covered with vermin of 
2 pe- men and women, are not without their utility as well as their picturesque | Along a high coast, bordered by detached rocky islets and sunken | every description. Generally speaking, when not engaged in fishing, 
and romantic interest. M.de Montmorency, among the last of the great | rocks, Vancouver passed, during thick rainy weather, to the entrance of | they pass the greater portion of their time in a sort of torpid state, ly- 
itate feudal vassals of the crown, was not the last of those who represented | De Fuca Straits. Thousands of detached rocks of every shape bordered ing inside beside their fires. The only people to be seen outside are a 
“the the “esprit gentiJhomme” of a past generation, but he was among the | the coast. Eight miles within the strait Vancouver saw upon each side | few old women, cleaning their wool or making baskets. Sometimes a 
Spa- last with whom, despite his faults and errors, which were as much those | shores moderately high. On the southern shore beaches of sand or stones group of determined gamblers is visible, rattling their sticks ; and occa- 
festo of the times he lived in as his own, that chivalrous spirit attained its | ran under low sandy cliffs, from whose summit the land still swelled up- sionally some industrious old fellow mending his canoe, ali the canoes 
_the highest perfection. Without going so far as Capefigue, who would have | wards, covered with pine-forest, until it came to a range of craggy moun- | being invariably hauled up on the beach in froat of the village. The 
fora us ever regret the loss of the gallant geatlemen who would go to battle | tains capped with snow that rose abruptly from the woodland, and had firing of a shot, or any unusual sound, will bring the whole crew out to 
(ras- in laced frills and scented kerchiefs, still it is impossible not to feel that | but a few trees on their sterile sides. The northern shore rose by a gen- gaze at you. They first wrap their blankets round them, and then sit 
oree they were a far more cultivated, more delicate-minded, and high-princi- | tler ascent towards a compacter range of mountains infinitely more uni- | Gown on their truncus in @ position peculiar to themselves—they are 
e ia led race than their descendants—the Montmorencys, the Liancourts, the | form and much less covered with snow. The sea was smooth, and the | doubled up into the smallest possible compass, with their chin resting 
got €rigords, the Lafayettes, the Noailles, the Rochambeaus, and the Birons, | sky clear, the wind rose and sped the vessel on. High land rose from the | on their knees, and they look precisely like so many frogs crouched oa 
2d to who scratched their hing 4 escutcheons in times of revolution, adopted | horizon. A long, low sandy point projected from cliffy shores into the | the dunghill aforesaid.” 
| the their family cognomens, Bouchard, Mottier, and Guy, and “committed | sea ; behind this there appeared to be a sheltered bay, and at about the} Such are the men to whose country Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ameri- 
lier, ® stupid suicide which did not even profit to their pride.” same time ‘a very high and craggy mountain was seen towering above the | cans, Germans, Chinese (the Chinese have already established an export 
V'Es- ee clouds. As low down as they allowed it to be visible it was covered with | trade to their own country of sea-slugs), now flock ; from whose shores 
cord BRIT C - snow ; and south of it was a long ridge of very rugged snowy mountains, | regular steamboats already begin to ply ; and to whom it is considered, 
with ISH COLUMBIA. much less elevated, stretching away into the distance. A new region | eyen by shrewd men of business, that the Great Leviathan’s first voyage 
emy Far away, under English rule, an Eaglish climate with its drawbacks | was before the explorers, It was then that Englishmen first saw the | should be made. 
font- gone ; a rich soil that will grow in abundance any English crop; upon | rocks of the gold country that—with aid of many advantages in po-| Qf the reports from the new gold districts that now periodically fill 
with which currants and berries, raspberries and strawberries run wild, | sition, climate, and soil—may rise Vancouver’s Island te a first rank | our papers, we say nothing. Report meets expectation ; expectation 
took and where cattle mu tiply : a country with coal seams and good har- among colonies. then outbids report. Legislation in the last days of the last Parliament 
anks bours ; ought to have drawn years ago many an English colonist towards | At this stage of his voyage, on a May-day morning, “of the most de- | already began to provide for the mounting of the new jewel in England’s 
nself Vancouver's Island. The island was granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- lightfally pleasant weather,” a party landed with Captain Vancouver | crown. Imagination isexcited. Many hasten to their ruin by that coast 
and pany for a short term, that will expire next year. It was granted with | on an island across the straits, and nearly opposite the site of our new | of the far west ; many deliberately and with forethought go to be the 
way the stipulation, that the Company should promote colonisation ; but | colonial capital, where, on ascending its eminence, the Captain writes: | founders of what shall, perhaps, become the great metropolis of the 
was with the forekaowledge that the Hudson’s Bay monopolists have from | “Our attention was immediately called to a landscape, almost as en- | Pacific, 
and the outset not only discouraged colonisation, but have, in some in- chantingly beautiful as the most elegantly fiaished pleasure-grounds in er 
arm stances, put it down with a strong hand. Their desire ever is, to keep | Europe. The summit of this island presented nearly a horizontal sur- MUSIC A TERROR 
nds, third parties from interference with their commerce among the Indians, | face, interspersed with some inequalities of ground, which produced a es : sya 
L his and to prevent the cultivation of a soil on which now roam at large the | beautiful variety on an extensive lawn covered with luxuriant grass, and 4 RECOLLECTION OF BOTANY BAY. 
oops animals it is their business to ekin, In Vancouver's Island itself the | diversified with an abundance of flowers. To the north-westward was a My recollections of Australia relate to some years back, long before 
ping work that can be done by trappers is perhaps not worth fifty pounds a- coppice of pine-trees and shrubs of various sorts, that seemed as if it had | the colony had a Legislative Assembly or a free press; long before 
jtter, year ; but principles must be upheld. It is only a step from the island | been planted for the cole purpose of protecting from the north-west winds | emigration had carried to its shores shoals of men and women “ uncon- 
Ri- to the mainland of that western shore of British America which was | this delightfal meadow, over which were promiscuously scattered a few | nected with the Crown ;” long before i was discovered in the dis- 
ig 89 called New Caledonia until within the last few weeks, but which Her clumps of trees, that would have puzzled a most ingenious designer of | trict of Bathurst, or Sir Thomas Mitchell had explored that vast tract of 
_— esty has now named British Columbia, pleasure grounds to have arranged more agreeably. While we stopped country cailed by him “ Austral'a Felix.” 1 write, indeed, of those 
0 ar- Wo years ago there first came obscure tidings of gold found in this | to contemplate these several beauties of nature, ina prospect no less | times still spoken of by some as,‘ those good old times,” when the as- 
f the region. Now, all the world hears uf the great wealth of gold contained | pleasing than unexpected, we gathered some gooseberries and roses in a | signment system prevailed, and Government were glad to get rid of 
, for in it ; and, even from California,—where gardeners and grooms earn a | state of considerable forwardness.”’ their convicts to masters who would feed, clothe, and work them ; when 
hundred and twenty pounds a-year and their keep ; where a competent Presently the explorers ascertained that this island protected “ one | ‘‘ summary punishments” were the order of the day, and every gentle- 
. shepherd earns two hundred and forty pounds a-year and his keep ; and | of the finest harbours in the world,” and that, on the shores of the har-'man was his own magistrate ; when the quartera loaf sold for half a 
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Romer, was blest with a numerous off- 
ters. The eldest was a boy of four- 
arms.”” They were all remarkabl 
lligent ; but they were unculti- 
midst of which they had been 
only white they had ever seen were 
convict servants (some twenty in number), and sundry 
occasionally to the sta- 
t. Nor had their children ever 
beyond the mad and slab house in which they lived, 
by the servants. Nor had they seen pictures 
to be found in the old-fashioned spelling-books, by 
ich Mrs, Romer, in her few leisure moments, had taught 
children to read. The only music they had ever heard was 
ich avery rude fife discoursed, when played upon by a hut- 
; and the only airs that he could compass were “ God Save the 
ing,” “Rule Britannia,” and “Poor Mary Anne.” Neither Romer 
nor his wife had much “ ear” for melody, never did more than hum 
the words of some old song. 

It was my wont to visit the cattle-station once a year, and upon every 
occasion I used to take with mea variety of nts for my young 
friends ic the bush. Tops, such as tin-barrelled guns, brass watches, 
Dutch dolls, various wooden animals in deal boxes, &c. ; of these things 

had grown tired, and it now became with me a matter of great dif- 
ficulty to get anything fee | to please and amuse them. One morning, 
while walking up George Street, Sidney (the houses in George Street 
were, in those days, all detached ences, standing in their own 
, Lobserved an unusually large crowd in front of the auction 
mart. Curiosity prompted me to ascertain what was the object of at- 
traction. It was nothing short of ‘‘ A Piano—to be sold by auction to 
the highest bidder. Terms, cash ; or an approved bill at three months, 
bearing interest at 25 per cent.” 

There was not, at that time, more than five pianos in the colony, and 
this piano was considered by far the best, inasmach as it had once be- 
longed to Mrs. riz the wife of Major General Lauchlan Mac- 
quarie, Governor of New South Wales and its dependencies. At the 
sale of the General’s effects, when he was going home, it had been pur- 
chased by the provost-marshal, whose necessities subsequently com- 
pelled him to part with it toa Jew, who exchanged it with an officer 
who particalarly desired it, for an allotment of land containing eleven 
acres on the Surrey Hills,near the old race-course, a part of which allot- 
ment of land has since realised upwards of £20,000. To trace the old 
piano through the different hands into which it afterwards fell would be 
no easy matter. Let it suffice that it was now the property of a butcher, 
with whom I had frequent dealings, and who bought periodically the 
fat bullocks which were reared at the cattle-station, under Captain 
Romer’s superintendence (I say Captain, because every one called him 
C n Romer). 

t may be as well to describe the instrament now about to be submit- 
ted to public competition. It was three feet two inches long, and two 
feet wide. Its mahogany case had become almost black, and its once 
white keys were now as yellow as the claws of a kite. The legs were 
rather ricketty ; and constant use, and frequent removal, had tly 
impaired and weakened the tone, which, in the infancy of the instra- 
meat, had never been very powerful. However, it was a piano, never- 
theless ; and there was “ all Sydney” waiting to see it sold, and half of 
those present ready to bid for it. 

An auction room—like love and death—levels all ranks ; and on that 
day were to be seen government officials, merchants who had come out 
‘* free,” merchants who had originally come out “ bond” (emancipists), 
traders, wealthy farmers, Jews, et hoc ~~ omne, straining and jostling 
to get a sight of, and close to, this (in the words of the auctioneer) 
° x. x opportunity of introducing ’armony in the buzzim of a family 
circle. 


Amongst the crowd was a Frenchman, whose ignorance of the English 
law relating to chattels (he had “ taken” some valuables belonging to 
another person), had led to his being furnished with a passage to Botany 
Bay. is Frenchman had been a teacher of music in London, and, at 
the request of the auctioneer, he “favoured the company” with a few 
pieces of music, and thus spared the auctioneer—so he said—the trouble 
of “ hewlogising the instrament—since it could speak for itself.” Had 
pianos been common in New South Wales, silence on the part of this 
one would have been more prudent, so far as the interests of the owner 
were concerned. 

No sooner did I witness the delight which the cracked tones of that 
old piano afforded to so many of the bystanders, than I made up my 
mind—was determined—to become its purchaser. I was certain tha: I 
should be vehemently opposed on all sides; but I did not care about 
that, especially as I knew that my friend, the butcher, would have no 
objection to be paid in cattle instead of coin. I need scarcely say that 
it was not for myself that I wanted the old piano, although I could play 
a little ; it was for the children of my friend and partner, Romer— 
whose surprise I longed to witness, when they saw me touch the keys 
and produce a sound—that I craved for the ownership of that antique 
instrument. 

After a brief while, when the Frenchman ceased to edify the throng, 
the bidding commenced. “ What shall we say, gentlemen, for this ele- 
gant instrument?” the auctioneer inquired. “ Start it at what you 
pleage ; £150, if you like.” 

ad Fifty !” said a voice in the crowd. 

A roar of laughter followed this ridiculous appreciation of an instru- 
ment—a piano—that once belonged to Mra. Macquarie, while the auc- 
tioneer, with an expression of face which plainly betokened how deeply 
his feelings had been hurt, remarked, very solemnly : “ Those people who 
come here to joke had better wait till the sale’s over, and not interrupt 
business.” Eventually, it was “ started” at £100, but it was very soon 
ran up to £130. Here it stopped for awhile, and I nodded my head. 
“ £140—£140!” cried the auctioneer, who refused to take any bid under 
£10. A very brisk competition now ensued between several individuals, 
and I remained silent, though unshaken in my resolve. 

The piano was now “ going for £175—going for £175,—once—twice— 
third, and the—.” I nodded my head, 

* £185—£185 !” said the auctioneer. 

There was “ no advance’ for some minutes, and I was in hopes that 
I should get it for that last bid of mine, but | was mistaken. A geotle- 
man known as Billy Hatcherson—an expatriated highwayman—a very 
wealthy man, wanted it for one of his daughters, who was about to be mar- 
ried, and he roared out, in a very defiant manner, “ £200—there !”’ and 
confident that it would be his, he left the room triumphantly, and went 
“ over the way” to refresh himself with a glass of grog. 

Another spirited competition now took place, and eventually the pi- 
ano became my property at £250. 

I was —_ right in my conjecture that the butcher would be glad to 
take cattle in payment, and, before leaving the auction, we luded a 
bargain, I was to deliver to him within three months from that date, 
seventy fat oxen, such as I had previously sold to him. 

In the days of which I am writing, there were no post-offices in New 
South Wales, much less public carriers, and I had to wait several weeks 
before I could find a dray going to any station within forty miles of 
Captain Romer’s abode (settlers usually accommodated each other by 
carrying packages to and from the interior), and it was not until after 
I myself arrived at the station, that Romer received news of “a 
large box for him at the station of Major Belrington,” another retired 
officer who had settled in the wilds of Australia. 

The despatch of the piano I had kept a secret, and when Romer 
heard of this “ large box,” he could not comprehend it, for he had 

dered nothing, and expected nothing, from Sydney. He sent off, 
however, a cart drawn by a pair of bullocks, at on the third day the 
ey box arrived. “ With great care,” was painted on the lid, and 
with very great care it was removed from the cart and placed in the 
verandah. 

The advent ofa package, and the opening thereof, was always a great 
event at the Station, even when it was expected. There would be seen 
Romer with a mallet and chisel in his hands, ready to break into it, no 
matter whether it was a cask of sugar, a chest of tea, or a case full of 
slop clothing for the men, while Mrs. Romer, with the youngest child in 
her arms, might be eeen dividing her anxicty touching the condition of 
the stores with her fears for the children’s safety—for they would all 
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and myself carefully carried it into the 

room wherein the family accustomed todine. (It may be needless, 

perhaps, to inform the reader in those remote regions w Captain 
mer resided, drawing rooms were dispensed with.) 

I was just as impatient to witness the effect of music (such as the old 
piano was capable of) upon the children as were the children to see 
“ What’s inside ?”’ therefore hastily unlocked it, and, placing my foot 
upon the pedal, swept the cords as vigorously as was pradent, consider- 
ing the shaky state of the piano. 

Alas! instead of delighting the children, I terrified them. Some ran 
out of the room, shrieking: “ It’s alive! it’s alive!’ others stood aghast 
with their mouths wide open. One of the little boys fancied the keys were 
a row of huge teeth, which would bite me if I continued to touch them ; 
whilst a little girl of four years of begged of her mamma not to let 
the baby go near it. The eldest girl, observing that the instrament was 

rfectly harmless, was approaching my side, but was violently pulled 
back by two of her brothers. Presently, those who had run away re- 
turned to the door, and, finding that there was no real danger, re-entered 
the room. By de the whole of them were not only reconciled to 
the belief that the piano was inanimate, but vastly pleased with the 
tanes which I played upon it. Ere long, they became both bold and fa- 
miliar, and, approaching the old instrument, they dealt it several blows 
with their clinched fists, which, had they been repeated, would soon 
have silenced it for ever. 

. 


When the children had gone to bed—and it was a rather difficult mat- 
ter to prevail upon them to retire, so maddened had they become with 
the sound of the music—I played several airs which in former days had 
been very familiar to the ears of Romer and his wife, but which they had 
not heard for upwards of sixteen years. Amongst others was “ The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” an air which the band of Romer’s old regiment, the 
73rd, used to play constantly on parade, when the regiment was march- 
in t the colours. 

hen I had finished playing the air, I turned round and said to Romer : 
“You remember that, don’t you ?” 

What was my astonishment to find my friend in tears. The large 
drops were rolling down his sunburnt cheeks. “ What is the matter?” I 
inquired of him. 

“ Ah sir!” he replied, “ you have brought back to me the morning 
when I embarked for this country, and when, for the last time, I saw my 
mother and sisters. That old piauo makes it seem as though it were only 
yesterday that I parted from them.” . 

“ And Mrs. Romer was crying. Why? Because when she knew that 
Charley really loved her, and they were engaged to be married, she used 
to go every morning to see the old 73rd paraded, and kept her eyes 
upon the colours which Charley, as junior ensign, used to , when 
the regiment marched passed them, and played that old tune—* The Girl 
I Left Behind Me.” And avery happy airit was, and sweet to her ears ; 
for shortly after it had ceased, Charley and herself had their morning 
meeting, and used to walk round the spot which was called “ the Govern- 
ment domain.” The tears that was sbed by Romer and his wife were not 
tears of unhappiness ; for, although they were not musical, their domes- 
tic life bad never known a single discord. 

“ Play it again!” said Romer and his wife simultaneously—the latter 
now sitting on her husband’s knee, her arm encircling his neck ; “ Oh! 
play it again. Do, please!” 

I obeyed them, but was soon interrupted by the children, who rushed 
from their beds to the dining-room, and began to dance, or rather to 
“ jump about,” in imitation of gestures of the aborigines in the act of 
choral exercises. The boys were clothed only in their night-shirts ; the 
girls in their bed-gowns ; and to the best of their ability they followed 
the air I was playing with their voices. Such a scene! Had the old piano 
cost me double the number of the fat oxen I had contracted to give for 
it, I could not have grudged the price. 

One of the house dogs began to bark fiercely, and Romer went to the 
door, whence he saw the whole of the servants, attracted by the sound of 
the piano, drawn up in line, and listening most attentively to the music. 
Romer, who was one of the most kind-hearted men that the world 
ever produced, entered completely into their feelings, and invited 
them to sit down in the verandah ; and he sent them out two bot- 
tles of rum and several ounces of tobacco, wherewith to regale them- 
selves, while the music was gladdening their souls, and carrying them 
back to scenes in the land which, in all probability, they would never 

again behold. 

It was long after eleven o'clock before we retired to rest that night ; 
and even then the children were frantic for “more noise,” as they 
called it. 

. . « 7 s 

The next morning, soon after daylight, Romer came into my apart- 


| ment, and, with a smile apon his face, said,—‘ This old piano, it occurs 


to me, may be turned to very profitable account.” 

“ How ?” I inquired. 

“ We may make it an instrument of terror to the blacks. Of late they 
have become awfully troublesome in the matter of spearing the cat- 
tle, merely for the fat wherewith to grease themselves, and only last 
week we lost, in this way, a very valuable cow. I will send for some of 
the tribe and frighten them, or rather you must, by playing on the bass 
keys. 

liked the idea vastly. Besides, I was very curious to see the expres- 
sion of a savage’s face, when, for the first time, he heard music. 

The encampment of the blacks was only three or four miles distant, 
and a stockman was sent to bring several of them ; and at noon, about 
eight or nine of them, in all their nudity, made their appearance. Mrs. 
Romer had a strong objection to admit them in or near the house, and so 
Romer and I carried the old piano out into the open space in front of 
the dwelling. 

The aboriginal native of New Holland—just like the native of India— 
cannot help touching and examining everything that is strange to him ; 
and no sooner did “ the blacks’ whom we summoned observe the old 
piano, then they moved towards and examined it very attentively. One 
of them at last opened the instrament and touched the keys rather 
heavily, and (like Fear in the “ Ode to the Passions’’), terrified at the 
sound he had produced, recoiled backwards, his spear poised ready to be 
thrown, and his brilliant black eye firmly fixed on the demon, for as such 
he regarded the old piano. His companions also poised their long spears, 
and retreated cautiously step by stp. 

Romer now begged of them not to be alarmed, and with some lit- 
tle difficulty brought them back to the piano, where he represented 
to them that inside was a fearful demon, who would eat up the whole 
of their tribe if he were told to do so; but that, if they did nothing to 
offend or annoy him (Romer), they had nothing whatever to fear. 

1 corroborated this statement by nodding my head ; and, advancing to 
the instrument, I touched the keys and began to play as loudly as possi- 
ble. Who shall describe their faces and their attitude? Some of them 
grasped their boomerangs, others poised their spears ready to repel any 
sudden attack that the demon might make upon them. I[t was a scene 
such as I would not have missed on any account. 

When I had ceased playing, Romer explained to them that I had been 
telling the demon what he was to do, on the next occasion of a bullock, 
a cow, or a calf, being on the run ; and they must have believed 
every word he said, for that day forward the nuisance abated, and 
the tribe very rarely came near the forest where our cattle used to graze ; 
so that the old piano, afcer all, was by no means dear at the price | paid 
for it, to say nothing of the amusement which it afforded to Romer’s 
children. 

The old piano is still extant. Not oy et had a letter from Romer, 
who is now both old and rich, in which he said: “There are thousands 





of pianos in the colony now, of all sorts, sizes, and prices, from £25 up 











to £100 ; but not for any one of them would we exchange onr old friend 
which has a place of honour in one of our dsouteprecmn, end ee 
tottering legs on a Turkey carpet.” 


—— 


ARUNDEL AND ITS LORDS. 
ery far back, indeed, into the shadows and mists of the 
That the keep was built by 
Saxon hands, we cannot doubt ; but whether y the Alfred, oar 
hero-king, or by the stout Earl Godwin, it is im le to determine, 
The manor of Arundel, at least, belonged to both. bequeathea 
it to his son Adhelm, and it passed into the hands of that great 
Earl whose genius constantly rebuked the weak soul of Edward the Con- 
. After the famous Battle of Hastings, the Castle—for some fortifi- 
— then existed—was — by the liberal Conqueror (ang 
one, but a rich Earldom with some fifty thousand acreg 
of good Sussex land) to one of his bravest captains, a wealthy Norman 
knight, Roger de Monte Gomerico, Englished into R' de Montgomery, 
From that time to this the Earldom has been considered as “ appurte- 
Mieapends Risttguamy weseet tovuetiie. tp the. plsiuoeny 
ontgomery was not in le to P jue beauti 
of this delightful epot, and resided here until his death in 1094. As Au. 
is said to have found Rome “ brick,” and to have left it “ map. 
le,” so the Earl Roger found Arundel Castle nothing better than q 
massive keep, and left it a formidable stronghold. The dungeon 
and the south-eastern front are supposed to have been erected by him. 
The third Earl, Robert de Belesme, rebelling against Henry L, stijj 
farther strengthened its defences ; and the Castle was strong enough, 
some few years later, to defy the army of King Stephen, and ensure 
safety to the person of the Empress Matilda, his implacable rival. 

The Lord of Arundel, at this time (A.D. 1139), was William de Albini, 
the second husband of King Henry’s widow, Adeliza, In the old chronj- 
cles he is spoken of as William-with-the-Strong-Hand, a laudatory epi- 
thet, which he acquired through a deed of almost incredible daring, 
Once upon a time, the Queen of France, then a widow, being enamoured 
ofa t and comely knight of her own nation, and believing—as al} 
lady-loves believe of their lovers—that no one could equal him in manly 
sports and valiant actions (and discerning that could she compel the 
world to see him with her eyes, and to admit him to be so illustrious a 
knight, then truly she might wed him without shame), decreed a Tour- 
nament at Paris, and proffered notable prizes to all who acquitted them- 
selves in it with honour, Amongst the knights who hastened to this 
great Festival of Lances, was brave William de Albini, and there he be- 
haved himself with such exceeding prowess that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the Queen. In those times, beauty was readily won by valour: 
and the Queen, scorning her conquered lover, offered the Albini costly 
jewels, and, more precious than jewels, her royal hand, But the Earl 
being betrothed to the fair Queen Adeliza, rejected the lady’s proffer, 
whereupou she was much angered, and resolved to be avenged. 

So she persuaded iim to walk with her into a certain garden, and led 
him into a cave, where there was a fierce lion, which she pretended she 
was desirous of showing him. ‘“ He is very fierce,”’ said she, tauntingly. 
“ Women, not men,” retorted the Earl, “ may fear his temper.” Sud- 
denly she closed a folding door upoa him, and remorselessly left him to 
a dreadful fate. But he, wrapping his cloak around his arm, went boldly 
up to the lion, thrust his hand into his mouth, and plucked out his 
tongue. Then, returning into the palace, he prevailed upon a maid of 
honour to present it to the baffled Queen. 

So when William de Albini returned to England, the lion was placed 
+ a his shield, and men agreed to call him “ William-with-the-Strong- 

and, 


Having thus displayed his valour, he at a later period equally vindi- 
cated his repute for wisdom. Speed, the chronicler, relates the incident 
so graphically that I will content myself with quoting his words :— 
“ Afvr H Plantagenet (Henry II.) had calmed the boisterous stormes 
of warre in the partes beyond the seas, he came over into England, well 
appointed, untoe whom also resorted many of the nobilitie, who yeelded 
up themselves and above thirtie strong castles to the young duke, who 
now hasted to raise the siege of Wallingford. Stephen following hastily 
to succour his men, though with the lesse edge for that he never sped 
well in any assault of that castle, picched downe his tents even neere his 
enemy, and ready on bothe sides to give battaile, tho’ winter stormes 
were suddenly so troubl that nothing could be done; but these 
somewhat overblowne, and the armies scarce three furlongs asunder, as 
Kinge Stephen was busied in disposing of his hoaste, and giving direc- 
tions for order of the battaile, his horse under him, rising with his fore 
feet, fell flat back upon the earth, not without danger to his rider, and 
thus did he thrice ere hee left ; which things his nobles, secretly mutter- 
ing, interpreted for an unlucky presage. When William, Earl of Arun- 
dell, a bold and eloquent man, went to him and advised him to a peace, 
affirming the title of Duke Henry to be just ; that the nobilitie on both 
parts there present were nearlie linked in alliances and bloud, and how 
these stood affected was very doubtfull. Yea, that brethren were there 
assembled, the one against the other, whereof must needs follow an un- 
natural war betwixt them, and of dangerous ccnsequence even to him 
that conquested. With these and the like allegations, at last Stephen 
began to bend, and a parley for peace was signified unto the Duke.” 
Thus, prudence as well as courage distinguished William-with-the- 
Strong-Hand. 

From the Albinis this famous Castle passed into the hands of the 
Fitzalans—the male line of the Albinis terminating with the Earl 
Hogh in 1243—and Isabel de Albini, his sister, marrying the Fitzalan 
of Oswaldes:re. A notable race were the Fitzalans, and cag of the 
royal family of Scotland—the ill-fated Stuarts! This Fitzalan, the for- 
tunate possessor of the age Earldom of Arundel and its magnificent 
estates, was not unwortby to wear the honours of the brave Albinis. In 
the wars of Henry III. with bis Barons, he played no inconsiderable 
part, and was one of the most powerful adherents of that monarch. In 
the bloody battle of Lewes he fought very valiantly, but “the victory 
fell to the Barons,” and Arundel was taken prisoner. After that disas- 
trous fight, he makes no sign in history. 

Richard, the third of the Fitzalans, deserves mention, having bravely 
withstood the Welsh hero, half-mythical, half-historical, Madoc. An old 
minstrel speaks of him as 

Richard le Conte de Arundel, 
Beau chivalier et bien aimé. 

I vi je richement armé ; 

En rouge au lyon rampant de or. 

The life of Edmund, the fourth Earl of the Fitzalans, was almost 3 
drama in its rapidity of action, and the startling contrast between its open- 
ing and closing scenes. It was like a Greek Tragedy: Fate marsball- 
ing onwards every incident towards the dread catastrophe. Its dawn 
= bright with splendid promise, but its evening closed in storm and 
shadow. 

Edward I. had ordered his armies into Scotland under the able leader- 
ship of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke (1306). As a prelude to 
the war, a “ grand national féte’” was ordained. On the Feast of Pente- 
cost, the Prince of Wales should receive the sacred honour of knight- 
hood—not then degraded by bestowal on rich tallow-chandlers and for- 
tunate drysalters—and ‘‘all the young nobility of the kingdom were 
summoned to appear at Westminster to receive that honour along with 
him.’ On the Eve of Pentecost, the 22nd of May, no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy noble youths, with their retinues, “ assembled in the 
Gardens of the Temple,” where the tress had been cut down so as to 
give room for their brilliant tents. And lo, during the still night, they 
watched their arms in obedience to the laws of Chivalry—the Prince and 
the higher nobles in the grand Abbey-aisles of Westminster, the others 
in the blazoned corridors of the Temple Cburch. And on Pentecost Day, 
Prince Edward was knighted by his great father in the Palace Hall ; and 
then he—the Prince—in like fashion distinguished his noble comrades. 
And on the following morning the knightly train went on their way tO 
ie Aga King, closely followed by Death, accompanying them 10 
his litter. 

Gayest, bravest, wealthiest amongst the knightly throng was Edmund 
Fitzalan, we may be sure. The pomp of an illustrious ee and the 
splendour of a vast patrimonial inheritance set him apart from the many ; 
and it is enough to say that he proved himself worthy of his lineage and 
his name. 

Twenty years passed (A.D. 1326) and this heir of the Albinis and the 
Fitzalans—this favourite of kings and princes—died ignominiously 02 & 
scaffold. He espoused the side of the unhappy Edward the Second, ia 
opposition to the powerful faction secured by the bribes aad address of 
his infé aeen, Isabella, and was taken prisoner by her at the siege 
of Bristol, hastily tried, cohdemned by self-constituted judges, aud 
hanged as a traitor. , 

His son and successor, Richard Fitzalan, was one of the greatest 0! 
our early Sea-Captains. He achieved several successess over the Freneb, 


* The reader will remember that Richard I. is said to have gained his sur 
name “ Coeur de Lion” through a not dissimilar feat. . 
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The Ammiral was dreaded as much as Nelson’s 

At the famous victory off Sluys (A.D. 1340), he was se- 

to the King, and eminently contribnted to the com- 

hat—our naval triumph. So great a triumph 
it, that Philip’s courtiers durst not acquaint him with the heavy sum 

of his losses, and he learnt the fatal tidings from his jester. ‘ Poltroons, 

indeed, are those islanders!” said the jester. “How so?” quoth the 
. “Because they were afraid to jump overboard, as our French 


orman brethers did, at Sluys.”’ 
ant ater, and on the field of Cressy, the valour of Arandel’s stout 
Earl shone conspicaous. In conjunction with the Earl of Northampton, 


he led the second division of the Eaglish forces, and pressed forward to 
aid the Black Prince—when surrounded by the foe—with such effect, 
that the French were totally routed. “Earls, knights, and squires, and 
men-at-arms were mingled in one promiscuous slaughter.” 

‘After a career, crowded with illustrious actions, Earl Richard died 
tranquilly at his Castle of Arundel, which he had enlarged, repaired, and 


nis son, Richard, was not unworthy of his father’s fame, but did not 
meet with his father’s successes. He was one of the most powerful and 
the faithfullest of the Duke of Gloucester’s adherents—that “ good Duke 
Homphrey” so dear to the hearts of the commonalty, and who worthily 
fills a niche in Shakspeare’s splendid Historical Gallery. The imbecility 
of the second Richard disgusted the proud barons, who had served in 
France and Scotland under the ever-victorious banner of the great Ed- 
ward ; and the alliance he concluded with France, in 1396, wrought them 
into open rebellion. It was in the grand old Hall of Arundel that the 

otters decided on the details of their plan. There, the Earls of Arundel, 
Warwich, Derby, Marshall (Arundel’s scn-in-law) ; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Arandel’s brother), the Abbot of St. Albans, and the Prior 
of W inster—repr ting the Baronage and the Church—met the 
Duke of Gloucester. Having taken the sacrament, they bound them- 
selves—mutually and severally—to seize the royal person, and the 
Dukes of York and Lancaster ; and to put to a shameful death the lords 
of the king’s council. Holinshed says *‘ they sware to each other to be 
assistant in all such matters as they should determine, and therewith re- 
ceived the sacrament at the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
celebrated mass before them the following morning, which done, they 
withd into a ch , and fell into conversation togéther ;’’ when, 
in the end, they lighted upon those points which we have already set 
forth. But almost every great conspiracy has had its traitor ; and Arua- 
del was betrayed by his own son-in-law the Earl Marshall. 

Years rolled on—the waves of Time which recede almost insensibly 
upon the haunted shore of the Past—years rolled on, and successive 
barons state in the stately halls of Arundel, and increased their splen- 
dour by large and magnificent additions. From 1243 to 1580, a period 
of three handred and thirty-seven years, fourteen Fitzalans held the 
Earldom of Arundel—men of power and influence, who played no undis- 
tinguished part in the great historical drama of English Progress. The 
last Fitzalan surpassed his predecessors in the pomp of his daily living, 
and £0 filled the old castle with the gorgeous pageantry of his revels that 
hig name became a synonym for magnificent hospitality. ‘“ He was a 
very father of nurture and courtesy, and a liberal housekeeper.” With 
this stout Earl expired the male line of the Fitzalans, and the Earldom 











and its vast domains passed—with his fair daughter Mary—into the hands 
of Thomas Howard, Dake of Norfoik. 

Few Englishmen, we trow, are ignorant of the chivalric fame and an- 
cient honour of the Howards. ‘ The blood of the Howards” is, indeed, 
a household-pbrase, whenever men would speak of noble lineage. And 

ood is it for England’s fame and England’s prosperity that these old 
onial Houses have stood unscathed the storms of centuries, now shel- 
tering the people from the stern oppression of the Crown, now defending 
the Crown from the encroachments of turbulent democracy. In the long 
and glorious head-roll of the Eaglish Worthies the names of the gullant 
Howards are written in words of fire. Howard, the poet-lover of the 
fair Geraldine, who fell a victim to the tyrannous hate of the Eighth 
Harry*—Howard, the knight sans peur et sans reproche, who won the red 
field of Flodden—Howard of Effinghar, the stately patriot, who led the 
might of England against the Spanish Ammada—Howard, the antiquarian 
and man of letters, to whose liberality we owe the Arundelian Marbles 
—Cardinal Howard, the Cardinal of England, humane, benevolent and 
large-hearted,—the memories of these men lend an additional interest to 
the grand and massive pile of Arundel. 

The as Earl of Arundel was Philip Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, ¢on of Duke Thomas and Mary Fitzalan, who for his zealous efforts 
to secure the freedom of Mary Queen of Seots was cast into the Tower, 
and deprived of his title and estates. Died, 1595. 

Thomas, his son, obtained from James I. the restoration of the honours 
and patrimony of Arundel. He was a man of cultured mind and liberal 








tastes, but, perhaps, somewhat unsuited to battle with the stormy times 
in which his lot was cast. After presiding with calm impartiality at the 
trial of the Earl of Strafford, he retired in 1642 to the Continent, and | 
died there four years later. The Castle was seized by Lord Hopton in 
1643, and garrisoned with Royalists, but was retaken by Waller, the | 
leader of the Parliamentarian troops, in the December of the same | 


ar. 

Henry Frederick Howard, Earl of Arundel, succeeded his father in 
1642, and died in 1652. His son, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk and twenty- 
sixth Ear), died in 1658. His brother Henry succeeded, and enjoyed his 
honours until 1683, when his son Henry became the twenty-cighth Earl. 
He died in 1701, without issue, as did his successor and nephew 
Thomas, in 1732. Edward Howard, the third brother of Duke Tho- 
mas, died in 1777. Charles Howard, the thirty-first Earl, died in 
1786. His son Charles died without, issue in 1815. Bernard Edward, 
twelfth Duke of Norfolk and thirty-third, Earl was distinguished for his 
love of agricultural pursuits, his magnificent liberality, and stainless 
honour. He made considerable additions to his Castle of Arundel, to 
which we shall shortly refer. He was born at Sheffield in 1765, and, in 
1824, restored to the exercise of the office of Harl Marshal, which is here- 
ditary in this noble family. It is noticeable that he was the first Earl of 
Norfolk who bad sat in the Houce of Peers since the Restoration, having 
taken his seat in 1829, after the Catholic Disability Bill received the royal 
assent. By his wife Elizabeth, third daughter and co-heiress of Henry, 
Earl of Fauconberg, he had a son, Henry Charles, who, on the death of 
his father, became the thirteenth Duke of Norfolk, thirty-fourth Earl of 
Arundel, and the twelfth Earl of the family of Howard. 

The Castle of Arundel has a magnificent presence like that of one of 
the stout old Barons who once filled its halls with chivalry and beauty. 
It stands on a well-wooded eminence, and looks down into the placid 
waters of the Arun gently flowing through sedge and flowers in its very 
shadow. Passing onwards, the eye rests upon the ancient town lying in 
the adjacent valley, upon its tall spires and fantastic roofs, and sweeps 
in the distance the waters of the purple sea. All around and about the 
Castle is the leafiness of venerable elms and the majesty of stalwart oaks 
—old enough and stout enough they seemed to bave waved their branches 
to the wind when an Albini or a Fitzalan rode by. 

The principal points of interest at Arundel consist, however, of com- 

ratively modern features. From the siege of it by Waller and his 

Roundheads until the accession to the title of the eleventh Duke, 

Its huge old halls of knightly state 

Dismantled lay and desolate. 
He, however, determined torender it worthy of the ancient Earldom, and 
to restore it to its pristine glory ; a noble lavour in which he occupied 
himself from 1786 to 1815. In twenty-nine years he spent, it is said, 
upwards of six hundred thousand pounds. The great Quadrangle, with 
its fine bas-relief of King Alfred instituting Trial by Jury, designed by 
Rossi ; the Baronial Chapel, with its buttresses and pinnacles, and quaint 
foliage in stone ; the Barons’ Hall, a magnificent banquet-chamber, ex- 
quisitely finished ; the Library, and its sculptured windows, its Gothic 
roof, its columned recesses—a splendid apartment, 117 feet in length by 
35 in width ; the great Drawing-room, with its panoramic views of the 
Valley of the Arun, and its portraits of the dead, whose 

—buried locks still wave 

Along the canvas ; 
are the more remarkable additions which witness t ne tast 
noble Jiberality of the Duke who designed them. fh He Goo. Cate aee 
_ The Barons’ Hall alone would justify us in devoting some columns to 
its description. It is intended to commemorate the signal victory won 
by the bold barons over a weak monarch at Runnymeade, when that 
great Charter was signed, which is the title-deed to our inheritance of 
English F reedom. Seventy-one feet in length, and thirty-five in breadth ; 
its roof of Spanish chestnut, elaborately carved with curious figures ; its 
thirteen blazcned windows, rich in glowing hues, portraying each some 
grand old baron, and one magnificent window, representing the ratifica- 
ton of the Charter by King Jobn, in the presence of Cardinal Pandolfo, 
Cardinal Langton, Almeric, the Master of the Knights-Templars, Baron 
Fitzwalter, and a throng of peers and prelates j one may wander through 








* Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, beheaded January 19, 1547. 


this haunted hall like a poet lost in-a glorious dream, and tread with 
silent reverence the boards chequered in purple diamonds where the 
light falls through each painted pane, This triumphal chamber was in- 
augurated on the 15th of June, 1815—three days before the Battle of 
Waterloo, and the 600th anniversary of the consecration of English lib- 
erty. Twenty-two illustrious men, kith and kin of the Howards, were 
among the 300 guests B wg upon this occasion. The armour of the 


knights of old, that had been dinted in many a desperate fray, gleamed 
apon the walls ; and 


‘ht 
The lamps shone o’er fair wee and brave men ! 
But we must quit the Castle of the Howards, though reluctant to turn 
from such historic splendour, and from those memories’ of the feudal 
Past naturally connected with it, We wander for a while through the 
extensive park, through its leafy glades and pl t bowers, g 
glimpses of the far-off ocean as we climb its grassy hills ; and then away 
into the quiet town of Arundel, where, at a certain quiet hotel, we will 
partake of those delicate mullets, for which the river Aran is nobly fa- 


mous, and for which it is warmly blessed by all true disciples of Izaak 
Walton! . 


tehi 








THE MONKS OF OLD. 
A Review. 

The Life of Blessed Franco, extracted and Englished from a very ancient Chro- 
nicle of the Monastery of Villare, in Brabant, with Preface and Appendix. 
By Ven. Arthur Rowan, D. D., Archdeacon of Ardfert. (Dublin). 

It is known to the most of us that Walter Mapes was not the only cleri- 
cal gentleman who wrote lively songs. The great St. Bernard himself 
could turn a joyous stave, compose, and sing it, in any monkish soirée 
where the ap = A had ears and called upon that esteemed gentleman to 
favour them. Abelard was another of the agreeable brotherhood ; a poor, 
selfish fellow, who cared little what eyes wept so long as his tongue 
wagged to merry tune and metre. Like Goldsmith, Abelard was a song- 
writer, and we confess to a curiosity for knowing what kind of melody 
he poured in the ear of that rather forward young lady, Heloise ; and 
how rang the ditties which he warbled at St. Dives to the laughter of 
the monke. Were the former after the fashion of Moore’s Fanny of Tim- 
mol, or were they according to the type by which the vivaciously pious 
melodist set his ‘St. Jerome's Love’? Did his table ditties resemble 
“The world is all a fleeting show,” or “ Fill the bumper fair’? Weare 
eatnest in now asking ; because we have been waiting a score of years 
for the complete collection of those songs. In 1838, the enviable Abbé 
Baini discovered, not only the songs, but the music to which they were 
sung. The lucky and musical Abbé found the treasure in the library 
of the Vatican. After twenty years, we cannot be accused of impatience 
in inquiring as to the whereabout and the destiny of a set of composi- 
tions which would make the fortune of half the music-shops throughout the 
world. Have they really been thrust back again into the dust and dark- 
ness amidst which they had so long nestled? Are they unworthy of their 
reputation, or have the examiners found them a little too lively for the 
present standard of morals? Here is a case of the utmost interest, and 
we call upon the Abbé Baini or his representatives, or the authorities to 
whom they owe obedieace, to have compassion upon us literary sinners, 
to think of our curiosity and-not of our morals, and let us have the work. 
Surely, the Abbé Gaume will come to our aid. The author of the “ Ver 
Rongeur ” declares that youth is ruined past redemption by reading such 
pagan authors as Anacreon and Horace. There is as good Greek and as 
sparkling Latin, he says, to be found in the pleasant compositions of 
Christian bards less known to fame. Well, M. Abbé, here is one of 
them. Pray edit these songs of Peter Abelard, or we shall be half in- 
clined to suspect that the chants et chansons of the great preacher of his 
day are warmer and stronger than the odes of either Teian or Venu- 
sian. 

Meanwhile, let us be grateful to other discoverers, Here is before us 
a very good, and a very long song ; it tells the history of a soldier-monk ; 
is intended to be exceedingly religious, and may be sung to the tune of 
“ Miss Bailey,” or “ I sing a doleful tragedy, Guy Faux the prince of 
sinisters.”’ 

It is true that Archdeacon Rowan calls the song a “quaint rhythmical 
biography,” but it isan excellent song, nevertheless. It is an extract 
from a Chroniele of the Cistercian Convent of Villare, in Brabant ; which 
chronicle forms the third out of five volames of a curious collection pub- 
lished nearly a century and a half ago iu Paris, under the title of “ The- 
saurus Novus Anecdotorum.”’ . The compilers were Martene and Durand, 
a couple of excellent Benedictines, and they were, doubtless, depreciated 
by all the Benedictine “ snobs” who enjoyed the book and affected to 
sneer at the editors. 

Franco of Brabant was a man of good family, father of two sons, and 
all three were soldiers. He lost his boys in battle, but he thwacked gi- 
gantic Saracens with such good will that the Paynims asked for a truce 
in order to give them an opportunity of having a good look at the mar- 


| vellous soldier without fearing for their souls and bodies. Lastly, after 


serving as ambassador to the Soldan, and becoming sated with honours, 
he retired to the convent before named, which was the only form of club 
—quiet, respectable, regular, chatty, with time for everything, all in 
moderation—that was to be found in those days. Franco must have been 
a great favourite, for it was a monk of the same house who became his 
biographer, as is clear from the line— 

In hoc domo monachas factus est claustralis. 

He was a “ gentleman,” refined, placid, white-haired, bland, affable, 
and amiable. He was pious, but not presumptuous—sang to the best of 
his power, like many another brave soldier,—was as cheery es he was 
devout, and not being a bore in any sense, the whole community became 
attached to him accordingly.— 

Ita cunctis fratribus fuit gratiosa 
Quod nec gravis extitit, nec fastidiosa. 
or, as the Archdeacon prettily puts it— 


Hence all the brotherhood at last came cordially to love him, 
For he never prosed, nor spoke to one as if he felt above him. 
And here is another graphic touch, with the Archdeacon’s render- 
ing— 

Hic per claustrum quoties transiens meavit, 
Hinc et hinc ad Mouachos caput inclinavit ; 
Et sic nuta capitis eos salutavit 
Quos aff:cta intimo plurimum amavit. 


When passing through the cloisters, twas with general salutation, 
Bowiog his head, this way and that, in courteous inclination ; 

A kindlier nod, and given with more friendly animation. 

He kept tor those who in his love possess’d an inner station. 

We pass over the descriptions of his self-denial, his love for his Order, 
his conscientiousness to fulfil its rales, and his smali care for what Dr. 
Johnson emphatically declared ought essentially to be cared for, namely, 
the “ belly.” Generally speaking, Franco was grave ; but he could give 
a sly hit at a brother.— 

Before his death a certain monk was heard to Franco saying, 

“ Dear brother, when we both are found the debt of nature paying, 
I trust we shall not both depart the selfsame hour or day in, 
For in company with you I'd scarce to glory find my way in.” 


To this suggestion Franco was as prompt in thus replying, 
“You would act with proper prudence any such conjunction flying. 
For God will be so occupied with me in act of dying, 
That your ‘appeals, he'll sure be found neglecting or denying. 
* * 


“ Those blessed ones will, each and all, find such sweet occupation 
In aiding me while I proceed in my aérostation, 
That your decease, should you die then, will cause no great sensation, 
Nor will they welcome you above, with any great elation.” 

As he grew old and infirmity increased, the good ancient man, truth 
to tell, did get a trifle prosy and self-sufficient ; and, on one occasion, he 
seems to have so much perplexed the brethren, and yet moved them to 
laughter, that the artist, while he puints the scene, is evidently unable to 
tell us the entire cause of it :— 

Unde per silentium nolo occultare 

Sed hoc manifestius volo declarare 

Quod cum Franco debuit cursum consummare 
Quoddam dulce canticum coepit decantare. 


Sed presentes aliqui quia nesciebant 

Quid hoc esset cauticum, aut intelligebant 
Quendam ad alterutrum risum emittebant 
Et tanquam ludibria vana deridebant. 


Now there’s a certain shametul fact I feel compelled to mention, 
And in candour to submit it to the general attention, 

When Franco’s soul was on the point of heavenly asvension, 

He sang a song of sweetness nigh surpassing comprehension. 


But some of those around the bed, who neither comprehended 
The old man’s “ Euthanasia,” nor what his song intended, 
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From lip to lip, and eye to eye, derisive smile extended, 
And in making mock of what they heard, these foolish nien offended. 
May not the dulce canticum have been a pleasant song of the monk’s sol- 
dier days, into the singing of which he was drawn by weakness and fer- 
getfulness? If it was, indeed, a holy song, they were but sorry fellows 
who “ad alteratram risum emittebant.” Perhaps Franco ke ou 
unconsciously wandering, with “ Oh! what a charming thing’s a e.” 
Were a pious modern military chaplain, in a moribund condition, to 
begin carolling— 
A soldier, a soldier, a soldier for me ; 
arms are so bright, 
ps he a upright, 
gallan' an , 
When he trips Siw, 
Who is 80 nice and well powder'd as he? 
Sing rab a dub ; a dub rub a dab ; aduba dub dub dub ;— 
Thunder and plunder! 
. A soldier,a soldier, a soldier for me! 
—If a chaplain-general himeelf in a sick fit of aberration were to break 
out with such a canticle, were all the beach of bishops at his side they 
would hardly be able to forbear smiling. However this may be, the 
chronicler stands up for the piety of Franco ; and, by :o doing, censures 
his convent :— 
Thereat a brother standing by, ‘in sorrowful dejection, 
Who loved the aged Franco with a true entire affection, 
And watched his partiog moments, with most sedulous inspection, 
In spirit stirred, reproved these men with suitable correction. 


For presently this friendly monk his aged friend addressing, 
Said: Brother, I feel indignation I can’t help confessing, 
When I find certain scoffers here their mockery expressing, 
While they hear you hymning goodly songs, and piety professing. 


“ Now if, as I believe, you sang by heavenly inspiration, 

Sing one more hymn I pray you of God’s direct dictation, 

And give those scoffiag godless ones such thorough confutation, 
That they may feel ash d for their unbelieving cachianation.” 











Then Franco, although moribund, as if this wish consulting, 

Began at once a hymn divine, and sang io strains exulting, 

As he would say “ my ee , I trust, will this result in, 

That I shall shame these ri monks who have been thus insulting.” 

Accordingly, he administers a sermon which does not seem to have 

bad the effect of the dulce canticum ; and seon after dies to the edification 
of all beholders. The minstrel is about to add some comment of his own ; 
but he pulls up with the excellent remark :— 


Quia cibus nimius solet generare 
Vomitam, propterea nolo prolongare. 


—We, too, will take the hint that, “ food, used to excess, to nausea but 
tendeth,” and having enabled our readers to form an idea of the literary 
ability of the Chronicle and of the translation, have only to add, that in 
the Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, will be found a mass of illustra- 
tive matter creditable equally to the learning, research, and judgment of 
Archdeacon Rowan. 
—=_—___ 
AMERICAN DIRGE FOR A BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The eloquent article that follows is extracted from the N. Y. Evening 

Post of the 14th instant. 


On the very day ou which we were engaged in the celebration of the 
laying of the Atlantic Telegraph, one of the most famous institions of 
the world ended its days. On the first of this month the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and its vast possessions passed nominally, as 
well as really, into the hands of the Crown. When a company of traders 
not only mainvains itself in existence for a century, but during that pe- 


| riod manages to conquer two hundred millions of people by force of arms, 


and rule them by sheer weight of prestige, its demise is something over 
which the world may well pause and ponder. No modern history will 
ever now be written in which these tea and spice traders will not fill a 
larger space than any other conqueror or potentate save one, and if, as 
has been remarked, greatness lies mainly in the contrast between the 
smallneas of means and the grandeur of results, there has never been a 
conqueror half so deserving of renown. 

One is astounded in glancing over the history of this marvellous cor- 
poration, much less by the magnitude of its achievements in its brief 
and chequered lifetime, than by the multitude of great names which 
either derived most of their lustre from their connection with it, or laid 
the foundation for future greatness in its service. In this fact lies half 
the romance of this most romantic story. As that awful tragedy, the 
catastrophe of which we witnessed last year, is played out before us, he- 
roes and statesmen, either in the first flush of their glory or in the matu- 
rity of their greatness, crowd the stage in every act. The mightiest ora- 
tors in moderu days have defended orassailed it with an eloquence which 
no other theme could have inspired ; and soldiers have in its service out- 
done Roland at: Roncesvalles. There was hardly a great man of that 
age of great men, “ when George the Third was king,” who has not 
done something to illustrate its annals. 

The first patch of land which might fairly be called “ territory,’ was 
acquired for it a hundred years ago by the boldest and most brilliant of 
adventurers, in a series of conflicts which even an oriental imagination 
can hardly do justice to. It was in the service of these grocers and 
traders tiat Clive won Plassy. He entered it a friendless boy, and he 
left it in a blaze of glory. Sir Philip Francis was for many years one of 
their civilians, and Francis is now proved, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, to have been the very Junius who showed as no man will ever 
show again, what terrible facilities for fierce invective the English 
tongue supplies. It was in their service that Hastings passed the long 
and brilliant career which supplied materials for the famous trial in 
which Burke and Sheridan and Fox prosecuted, at which all the wits and 
beauties of the age looked on, and which Macaulay has described. 
Every incident of it was grand. The pro-consul was another Verres, 
and one, at least, of the managers might have met Cicero, and have felt 
himself worthy of his foc. It was in their service that Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley first showed signs of the happy sagacity which in after-years 
won the bloody field of Vittoria, and stood its ground at Waterloo. Sir 
Charles Napier—* Old Charley”—fought for the Company in his very 
prime, annexed a whole Kingdom to its empire—rivalled Clive and Me- 
annee, then fought with his employers, and finally in his old age was 
called upon to save it from the tulwars of the Sikhs. Lord Gough and 
Lord Hardinge both won their honours under its banners. Lord Ellen- 
borough became famous—as famous as any man of his age—as its vice- 
roy. Macaulay has served it, and venerated it. Thackeray passed 
years of his youth in its dominions. Havelock fought for it for forty 
years, and at the last died for it. Mills has written its history as histo- 
ries are rarely written. 

And then its death has been worthy of its life. Few sovereigns have 
ever so grandly finished so grand a career. Nothing has been wanting 
to make its story the most sublime of dramas. Far from sinking into 
inanity or obscurity by the slow process of decay, it has disappeared 


——'Mid smoke and thunder, 
Shot and steel and scorching flame. 


Two hundred thousand traitors rose upon it, and with a handful of the 
faithful, it tarned and crushed them, and then disappears from the scene, 
while the applause of the world is still ringing in its ears, 

There is one cir d with this company which probably 
more than all others, endeared it to the English people. The company was 
essentially a middle class power. Its conquests were the conquests of the 
bourgeoisie. Its officers were the sons of traders, of lawyers and of clergyman. 
Even the Queen’s regiments, when they went to India, assumed ademocra- 
tic character. The sprigs of aristocracy did not relish the prospect of fight- 
ing in an atmosphere of 120°, of panting on a bed all day and marching 
all night, of jungle fever and enlarged spleen. As soon as the turn of 
their regiment came to serve in India, they exchanged into others, re- 
maining nearer home, and hundreds of poorer and more lowly-born as- 
pirants, greedy of high pay, prize-money and glory, marched eagerly 
into their places, Indian victories and Indian calamities therefore made 
themselves felt in English homes, in a way no other triumphs or reverses 
ever did. The “upper classes” revenged themselves by snecring at the 
Company, and consigning its officers to a position of inferiority ; 
but they did not sneer when it came to hard fighting, and “ Old In- 
diaos ”’ were found to be the only men who thoroughly understood their 
work. 

The successful result of the siege of Silistria, which gave the allies 
time to organize, and probably saved them in the last war from a disas- 
trous action near Varna and a rapid advance of the enemy on Constanti- 
nople, was the work of two officers of the Company’s troops ; the artil- 
lery which did most to stem the hostile tide at Inkermann was worked 
by a man whu had learnt his trade on the banks of the Sutlj ; and Wil- 
liams was almost enabled to save Kars by the co-operation of a staff which 
belonged to the Indian service. 








As w civil ruler the Company had its faults, of course, and their name 
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ep ees and the result in all probability be the increased 
——— power, and, we would fairly believe, a deeper sense of 
ty. 
7 —_—_—— 
FINAL WORDS ABOUT CHERBOURG. 


* We will not say it is the French nation that menaces 
England from the ports and harbours of Cherbourg. It is the evil spirit 
of French military despotism, embodied first in Louis Quatorze and after- 
wards in Napoleon—a spirit from which France herself has suffered even 
more cruelly than the nations on whose honour and happiness its re 
attacks were made. We believe that the French nation is—and, if its 
opinion were free, would show itself to be—cordially desirous oP me 
with all the world. It isthe Empire that makes these vast and threat- 
ening preparations for an unprovoked war—the Empire which, according 
to its restorer, “ is Peace.” 
Not that we believe, or have ever said, that Louis Napoleon has at pre- 
sent any intention of attacking a nation whose only fault, so far as he is 
, is an excessive and somewhat servile intimacy, compromising 
our independence in the eyes of the world. It is very possible that at 
this moment he may not have any warlike intentions whatever—though, 
we must repeat, the same alarm prevails on the Continent as here, and 
Belgium, once distinctly marked out for piratical annexation, again 
trembles, and has been anxiously endeavouring to provide an asylum for 
her independence at Antwerp. In the accelerated completion of the ag- 
gressive sally-port of Cherbourg, in the augmentation of the French fleet 
and army, and in the various preparatory intrigues which are going on 
in different countries—and which, if one of our contemporaries is rightly 
informed, seem to have begun to extend to Ireland—the Emperor may 
be only carrying out in a vague manner his version of the Napoleonic 
idea, and collecting the means of conquest mercly as a magpie collects 
It is most probable that it is so. A man of true genius en- 
Mghtened by noble aspirations would have seen that what are styled the 
litary glories of the First Empire are gone for ever, and that if the 
Second Empire has a mission, it must be really that of peace. He would 
have this idea with the decision of first rate intellect, and, 
by giving it full effect, would have created for himself a name in- 
a of that of his predecessor, and far more enduring. 
at Louis Napoleon is only a very sly man; and a, though it 
may lay very cunning plots, does not produce grand designs. Instead 
of taking an original line of his own—reducing his armaments to the 
standard necessary for defence, relieving the fiscal burdens of his people, 
sweeping — with a decisive hand international jealousies and suspi- 
eions, and endeavouring to reap harvests of gratitude where his uncle’s 
ambition reaped bloody and barren laurels—all he can do is to play his 
uncle over again when the season is past, to collect enormous means"for 
the aggression which he has renounced, to load his subjects with new 
war-taxes in the midst of profound tranquility, to raise vast armies with- 
out an object, and worry them with laborious training for speculative 
Wagrams or Friedlands that are never to be. He repeats and parodies 
the military manifestoes of the General, Consul, and Emperor. He hunts 
out all the toothless old men in Europe who carried a musket or drove a 
baggage-waggon under the Firat Napoleon, and decorates them with a 
piece of sentimental spite in the shape of a St. Helena Medal, when most 
of them, like the eagle at Boulogne, would much rather have had a sau- 
sage. He oj the way, by intrigues all over Europe, for the march of 
legions which are never to march, and tries to shine, not as a patron of 
civilisation and a master of the arts of government, but as a great mover 
of troops in the reviews of the Champ de Mars. The idea of an Empire 
which should be Peace did indeed dawn on Louis Napoleon’s mind, but 
faintly and ineffectually, as such ideas dawn upon such minds. The 
prospect of a magnificent future opened for a moment before him, but it 
opened to dull eyes and a narrow heart, and he soon slid back into a 
bootless repetition of the past. Pacem duello miscuil. He knows not how 
to be the Napoleon either of War or Peace. 


— 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We have passed the season for the ppoateas on of any decided novelty 
in the form of ladies’ dresses : the principal variety now is in the acces- 
sories. Favour is very nearly divided between double skirts and floun- 
ces, bat perhaps the latter may be considered to have the preference. 
Quilles are scarcely seen. Many skirts are trimmed en tablier with pas- 
sementerie ; others with bows of ribbon, but very much trimmed. The 
flounces of silk dresses are also ornamented with ribbons, blonde, ruches, 
er velvet. We have seen on some silk dresses and those of thin textures 
two deep flounces arran in a large flat plait between two 
small ones, and then a plain space left between the next set of 

laits. Sometimes a great number of narrow fluted flounces are worn. 

leeves are also made in various forms. Jockeys are almost indispensa- 
ble, especially when a pélerine is worn over the dress. The bell-shape 
sleeves without plaits, the pagoda, with large plaits, and sleeves com- 
posed of one or more large puffs, and finished by a ruche, are all in fa- 
vour. 

Coloured muslin dresses are often made with low bodies, gathered a 
la vierge, accompanied with a ribbon band, with two long ends, fastened 
in front by a buckle. The flounces are sometimes put on in a waved in- 
stead of a straight line. Thin white muslin dresses, either embroidered 
or plain, are mach worn. 

e have lately seen an elegant white tarlatane dress with three skirts. 
The body was high, fastened with emerald buttons. The band, with 
long ends in front, was plaid velvet ribbon, red, green, and blue. The 
sleeve was formed of one large puff, drawn nearly to fit the arm a little 
above the wrist, with a band of ribbon and bow to match the band. A 
broad lace was fastened just inside to form an under sleeve. 

At one of the fétes the Empress wore a plain sky-blue taffetas dress, 
with a Polonais of the same material. This is the new name given to 
the large casaque that has been so much worn this season. It is very 
much in favour still, and will continue to be ; it is made in almost all 
materials to match the dress. Those of white quilting are not worn with 
eoloured dresses. Later in the season it will be made in velvet, cloth, 
and black silk ; and then, of course, may accompany any dress. The bur- 
nous will be also much worn this autumn. 

In one of our first houses some very elegant coins du feu are prepar- 
ing for the later autumn and early winter evenings. We have also seen 
some elegant “ Zouave casaques,” of velvet, silk, and cloth, embroidered 
in gold or trimmed with a galon of gold and silk woven together. 

t is said bed mage in large patterns and very bright colours, will 
be very fashi le next winter. 

A very handsome new trimming for dresses, &c., is a gauffered plaid 
velvet with broad black velvet stripes. Passementeries, raches, and 
gauffered ribbons are also much used for trimmings. 

Lace is the favourite trimming for muslin dresses ; for a bridal dress 
this is the most fashionable. A tarlatan with flounces, ornamented 
either with points d’Alencon, d’Argenton, or de Venise. Sometimes the 
drees has flounces trimmed with lace ; at others, the skirt is trimmed 

icularly or horizontally with rows of lace, according to taste. 

ese lace ornaments are accompanied by very narrow taffetas raches, 

and raches of tulle. The body is made high and full, with a broad moirée 

ape sometimes spotted with silver. Chicorées trimmings are also much 
vogue. 

With respect to bonnets, rice straw still holds the first place as a dress 
bonnet. Among the number we bave seen of late, not any have ap- 

more elegant than one trimmed with white and butteroup-co- 

ribbon, and a spray of corn-flags, of the same colour, dotted with 

a darker shade. The inside was ornamented with small choux of taffetas 

mixed with blonde. For négligee a Belgian straw, bound with ponceau 

velvet, and a broad black lace falling over the bonnet is pretty. The in- 

side oa nae with geraniums. Crape bonnets are also much 
worn.—. 


. . . 





ected, and a temporary forgetfulness thes. 


of platforms and poli 

he "po regiment of uniformed militis, of this city, commanded 
by Col. J. Ryan, have decided to make a pleasure trip to Ireland in one 
of the Galway line of steamers as coon as they can complete the neces- 
sary arrangements. It is doubtful whether the government will see the 
propriety of admitting four hundred well-trained and armed and denatural- 
men on to the soil. There would be no danger ; but there might 
be trouble. By the way, the Galway line of steamers is swelling into 
magnificent prope: tions. ——Mr. erick, a tin-smith, of Halifax, N. S., 
has built or put together a tin row-boat._—Notwithstanding the late 
peaceful demonstration, the anniversary of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie 
was celebrated on the 10th inst., at Put-in Bay, about forty miles south- 
east from the mouth of Detroit River, near which the engagement took 
place. The celebration was on a scale, with patriotic speeches, a 
= and all that sort of thing. General Cass was. quite naturally, the 
resident, though not present.——The Marquis de Verac, who formerly 
belonged to the body-guard of Louis XVI., and was Governor of the pa- 
lace of Versailles, has just died at his chateau of Tremblay, aged 90.—— 

Some of the East Indian papers are very severe on Mr. Layard, @ 
to his public address on the causes of the mutiny and other ae 
——The N. Y. Times deserves credit for exposing, in its “ money ar- 
ticle,” a gigantic attempt at swindling the capi of London, in the 
negotiation of Bonds for a Western Rail-Road. The joint operators, 
English and American, were to pocket only seventy per cent. of 
the money raised !——The Caledonian Mercury denies that the death of 
the late Marquis of Queensbury was to be attributed to suicide, such a 
om being current. The Marquis was notorious for his carelessness in 
handling firearms.—tThe infernal trade in Coolies, first cousin to the 
Slave Trade, continues. A “cargo” lately arrived in a Dutch vessel at 
Havana, the losses being 210 out of 588 embarked !——A Brussels paper 
states that recently, at an hotel there, Prince Gortschakoff found him- 
self placed at table by the side of Lord Lucan, and the two quondam 
adversaries discussed together the scenes of the Crimean war.——A new 
ay Dictionary is to be prepared under the authority of the Philo- 
lo Society. The work has been placed by the society in the hands 
of two committees: the one literary and historical, consisting of the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Furnivall, and Mr. H. Coleridge ; and the 
other oe aca ge composed of Mr. Wedgewood, Professor Malden, 
and another not yet named.——The Montreal Pilot suggests the celebra- 
tion, next year, of the hundredth anniversary of the battle fought, Sept. 
13, 1759, on the Plains of Abraham, which caused Canada to pass from 
the domination of France to the rule of Great Britain.——The Chamber 
of Commerce, of this city, has raised more than $5,000 for the Testimo- 
nials to Mr. Cyrus Field, the naval officers, and others, concerned in 
laying the Atlantic Telegraphic Cable. The surplus beyond that sum 
is to be _ |? to the purchase of a house. to be presented to 
Captain William Hudson, of the United States Navy——A new 
carriage road, skirting the banks of the Hudson River, has just 
been completed from Hoboken to Fort Lee.——Mr. Frank Leslie 
has commenced a suit against the Chairman of the Committee of 
ments of the late municipal banquet in honour of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. Mr. Leslie was not invited. Tickets were not 
transferable. Mr. Leslie came, provided with one, and was turned out 
accordingly. Behind these simple facts, lies an old quarrel between the 
parties, touching the swill-milk question ——The Comet, early on clear 
nights, makes a fine show in the North-West——Mme. Jean Jacques 
Dessalines of Hayti, died at Gonaives on the 8th ult., aged 75 years.—— 
Some interesting unpublished letters of the physiognomist Lavater have 
recently been discovered in St. Petersburg. They are his letters to the 
Empress Maria Feodorowna, on the State of the Soul after Death ——A 
native Californian woman, resident at Monterey, has been charged (in 
print) with having given birth to thirty-six children. The third dozen was 


}a calumny. She has had only twenty-four.——Baron Gros is to be made 


a Senator of France in reward for the diplomatic services he has 
rendered in China. In commemoration of the treaty he has 
assisted in concluding, one of the new streets lately opened 
in Paris is to bear the name of “the Rue de Tien-sin.”—— 
The sales of books by the Publiehers’ Association, during the current 
week, have been more brisk than for years past. We rejoice at this evi- 
dence of a revival in so important a branch of trade.——Piccolomini, or 
“ Pickled Hominy” us she has been maliciously nicknamed, has been 
turning the heads of the youth of Dublin. Thsy bave been yoking them- 
selves to her chariot, literally———-Baron Alexander Humboldt, says a 
letter from Berlin, was invited by the Queen and Prince Consort of Eng- 
land to breakfast at the Palace of Babelsberg, and was received in the most 
flattering manner. Chevalier Bunsen was prevented, by ill health, from 
accepting the same gracious invitation.—The Broadway Theatre is 
now designated as the site of the new Post Office. The Chamber of Com- 
merce protests nst the locality—The American Pomological So- 
clety has been celebrating its seventh annual meeting, at the Mozart 
Hall. The show of autumnal fruit, pears, grapes, and apples, has been 
extremely fine.——The Marquis of Ailsa is building a lifeboat at his own 
expense, for use along the coast from Dunure to Turnberry.——A Dutch- 
man has invented shoes capable of bearing a man on the water. He pro- 
gresses by means of an oar. The success of the experiment has not how- 
ever been fully tested._—He kissed her, and promised. Such beauti- 
ful lips! Man’s usual fate: he was lost upon the coral reefs. 
Mr. Douglas Home, the Scoto-American spiritual medium, greatly cele- 
brated in Paris, has made a fiasco. He went to St. Petersburg, accompa- 
nied by Dumas the elder, to espouse a Russian lady of rank, wealth, and 
beauty. But the Muscovites bad set him down asa scion of the illus- 
trious house of Douglas. Minus his pedigree, they won’t have him. 
They don’t think that, be he ever so humble, there’s no man like Home! 
——A fisherman, on the beach at Weymouth, Dorsetshire, has been struck 
down by sun-stroke, of which he di This is a rare occurrence in Eng- 
land.——T he Rev. H. Mackenzie, Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, was 
installed on the 21st ult. as Prebendary of Leighton Ecclesia in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. The stall is that which was held by the celebrated George Her- 
bert two hundred years ago.——* ss do you know what for we 
call our boy Hans?” “ Do not, really.” “ Well, I will tell you. Der 
reason we call our boy Hans, it ish his name.””——Five thousand pounds 
have been subscribed in Glasgow for the relief of the distressed share- 
holders in the Western Bank.——The Wilithire hh states that 
Her Majesty has been pleased to grant a lion to the man William 
Craft, who was sentenced to six months’ hard labour for an aseault in kiss- 
ing a young lady at Swanage.——Some journalists charitably suggest, 
in reference to the late exposure of Mr. Walter Savage Landor’s brutal 
conduct, that the eccentricity, which has marked him through life, has 
culminated in tive madness, He is 85.——The Lyons newspapers 
record the death of an old miser in that city, of the name of Crépin, who 
has left three millions of francs, and five houses at Lyons. He has be- 
queathed the whole of what he possessed to a poor widow who, by con- 
tract, long supplied bim with two meals a day for 35c.——Mr. Secretary 
Walpole will be in official attendance on the Queen at Balmoral, during 
her Majesty’s usual visit——It is a fact that the hapless Mr. Townsend, 
M.P. for Greenwich, is about to adopt the stage as a profession. He has 
been an actor at times en amateur.——Victor Hugo bas been seriously ill, 
but is getting better ——Some swallows, let off in Belgium lately, were 
provell t to have flown from Ghent to Antwerp in 12} minutes, which is 
at the rate of 4} miles per minute——How fickle are the sex. A girl at 
school would like to have two birth-days every year. When she grows 
up & woman, she objects to having even one.——Phelan, the great bil- 
liard player, has been beaten by one of his own pupils, Kavanagh, a young 
Irishman.—tThe Patrie announces that a new French naval station is to 
be erected, to be called “ the station of the castern coasts of Africa.’’ 
The head quarters of this station will be the Isle of Reunion.——The 
Paris correspondent of the London Advertiser says the Russians are likely 
to encounter a formidable foe in China. The Jesuits have obtained au- 
thorization to establish an extensive branch of their order in those dis- 
tant regions ——Mme. Henriette Marie Thérése Adelaide, Princess de la 
Tour d’Auvergne Lauraguais, canoness of the Royal mY of Ste. 
Anne of Bavaria, has just died in Paris at the age of 26. deceased 

















was sister of Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, French Minister at Turin.— 
Mr. Alfred Huger, the highly-esteemed Postmaster of Charleston, S. C., 


the 
their age at least——Sir W. Don has been performing lately at Live. 
y uttered seemed to mark 
drolis. On Friday night, after he 
ia bility, be sala to Mr. Ellis, the “trmien 
ty, . Ellis, stage ‘be ve an i 
tion of sleep come over me’’—the words ted by ‘Botiom, « 
Night’s Dream ;” and from that moment he remained y wee to the 
Lord and Lady Napier are at Cozzen’s Hotel, West Point—_ 
An extraord memorial has been addressed by 507 Austrian priests 
to the Cardinal Prince Archbishop of Vienna, praying in urgent and 
bold language that they may be relieved from the unwholesome bond 
of celibacy.——The odes in many parts of England are out, ona strike 
which is assuming grave proportions.—The appointment of Govern. 
ment Inspector at Spike Island, worth £300 a-year, has become vacant 
tbrough the sudden death of Major Atkins, at his country residence, Wa. 
terpark.——The Queen was to leave Osborne on the 6th for Leeds, where 
she would arrive in the afternoon, and on the following day her Majesty 
was to open the Town Hall_——The Hon. B. Primrose, Secretary to tha 
Board of Fisheries, has been cruising along the south coast of the Moray 
Firth in H. M.’s Jackal, accompanied by an optician, in charge of 
meters for fishermen. They have fitted up several at different places, 
—= 


Avotuer Spy at Cuersourc.—Without more words of preface, we 
beg to print the following titbits of conversation, which—no matter 
how—have happened to be handed to us. The Emperor is describing to 
his Royal Visitors the motives which induced him to carry out his 
uncle’s wish, and to act for him as foreman of the Cherbourg works :_ 

“ Voila! your Majesty. C'est un fait accompli. It is now a finisheg 
altogether work, mon Prince. Es ist nun ganz fertig, comme vous 
dites en Allemagne. Enfin, I have completed l’ouvrage merveilleux 
que my uncle (i’homme merveilleux!) set his heart upon accomplishing, 
Ah oui, mononcle! Ma foi! the greatest man, c’est 4 dire der griisste 
Mann, your Highness, que le monde a jamais va—(aside)—avant moi, 
par exemple! avant moi, Sein Neffe! 

“En effet, your Majesty, c’est toujours mon ambition to carry out 

itement les desseins of my oncle. Ohne Zweifel, ihre Hoheit, sie 
ennen que mein Oheim il désirait very much de renouveler 4 Cher. 
bourg les merveilles de Egypte. Ja wohl. Morbleu! Es ist treu, 
Cette ambition, Pctztausend! Oui, ma’ foi! J’ai been and gone and 
done him, ce cochon entier. Ich habe, what you call him? gone der 
en Schweine. Meines Ookels wish ist giiazlich réalisée aujourd’hui, 

a, sapperment! C’est vrai. Vous pouvez voir, your Highness, es ist 
wirklich gemacht. Ma foi! Voici! Here we are! Moiméme, je suis 
a Cherbourg, et je suis Merveille, moi! Mon Jove! der grisste Wunder 
pas seulement dans l’Egypte, aber in der ganzen civilisé Welt! 

“ En vérité, your Majesty, Cherbourg est cher a moi, aussi qu’ & mon 
peuple. Cette ville, you see, has really been fortifi¢e sans l’égard des 
frais. Persinlich, es ist treu. Elle m’ a couté rien. (Je vous remercie 
beaucoup, ihre Hoheit, for the hint.) Aber meine Leute, voyez-vous, 
mon Prince? Meine Leute haben sehr viel bezahlt for it pour moi, 
Mon peuple must come down pretty handsomely, you twig. C’est donc 
vraiment cher ce Cherbourg & mon peuple, parce qu’ils most undoubt- 
edly will have to pay the piper. Ah! Ah! Voyez-vous, your Majesty’ 
comme vous dites en Angleterre, ces cochons ils devront payer le piper. 
Potztausend! Ja, c’est vrai. J’ existe upon my people. Wir haben 
eine ganz gemeine Geldbeutel, you see. Ma foi,donc! Welches que je 
do pour eux sie miissen sebr certainement dem Pfeifere zu zablen. Mais 
oui, ce n’est que juste, verstehen sie, Old Cock! 

“ Enfin, your Majesty, somehow je régarde this place comme a sort of 
ious monument au mémoire de my Uncle. En effet, c’est une véritable 
yramide de Piété que j’ai ici got up regardless of expence. Une Pyra- 

mide! ma foi! c’est donc un petit Mont! Mais oui, ce n’est pas bad ! 
C’est vraiment donc un véritable Mont de Piété que j’ai ici put up au 
mémoire de mon Oncle. ‘My Uncle,’ savez vous, c’est a dire Ma Tante, 
longago, das ist seit viele jahren, ihre Kénigliche Hoheit, établit here in 
France un Mont de Pié¢ié pour moi: ainsi, ma foi! sapperment! b 

Jove! ce n’est que juste que je lui rende ici le compliment, you twig!” 





A Frenca Sporrsman’s Inrertor.—The walls were papered in com- 
partments representing every variety of the sportman’s occupation. You 
saw there huntsmen on fiery steeds sweeping through forest glades and 
winding tremendous horns, with the hounds following in full ery, and the 
stag bounding yrs d in the distance. There was the shooting huntsman 
bringing down birds of every plumage, and surrounded by dogs of all 
colours and descriptions, orange and blue being the tints preferred, and 
something between pointers and poodles the animals represented. There 
was the fisherman with his line and the fisherman with his net, heedless 
of each other's pursuit, and sedalously at work on the same water. There 
was a steeple-chase at the Croix de Berny, with the winner in mid-air 
clearing a river as wide as the Thames at Richmond ; anda race at Chan- 
tilly, in which all the English “jokeis”’—known by their scarlet jackets 
—were irretrievably distanced, the triocoloured victor reaching the goal 
amidst the patriotic exclamations of a handkerchief-waving, hat-lifting 
multitude. Between each campartment hung the spolia opima of the field 
and forest : a wild boar’s head, garnished with enormous tusks, glared 
savagely from a bracket in one corner ; its had been furnished 
by a wolf with fangs no less ferocious ; the fox had contributed his brush, 
the hare its foot, the otter, the badger, the ferret, and the weasel their re- 
spective skins. There were also numerous glass cases containing ad- 
mirably -stuffed pheasants, partridges, quails, woodcocks, and wild-fowl— 
all trophies, of course, won by the double barrelled gun of Monsieur 
Clovis, which was suspended conspicuously above one of the consoles ; but 
I must let the reader into a little secret ; they were trophies procured at 
the very respectable establishment of Monsieur Furet, the purveyor of 
live game in the corner of Place de la Madeleine, in whose court-yard, at 
the back of his premises, all except the wild boar and the wolf had been 
shot. Monsieur Faret was a very discreet personage, and in this way 
accommodated a good many Parisian sportsmen besides Monsieur Clovis. 
An unsuccessful day’s sport at Saint-Denis or Neuilly was compensated 
for by a battue at Monsieur Furet’s, where the expert marksman could select 
what game he pleased, and bring it down at any range from ten yards to 
five—at the risk, it is true, of occasionally blowing the birds to pieces.— 
Magazine Story. 





Russian Disaster at AsTRAKHAN.—The most important bit of conti- 
nental intelligence just arrived is the total destruction by explosion of a 
wder magazine of the city and seaport of Astrakhan, on the Caspian. 
S casuste to a Russian disaster almost equalling the downfall of Sebas- 
topol. At Astrakhan for years an arsenal of enormous resources had 
been in progress, intended as the basis of immense operations against 
Persia, Bokhara, and the whole Asiatic continent. Steamers of every 
calibre had their starting point here, and the Wolga conveyed stores to 
this depot from every province of the empire. To judge of the warlike 
paraphernalia piled up here for ulterior purposes, it is only necessary to 
state that tue magazine which blew up the place, aud killed half the in- 
habitants, contained 6000 pouds—that is to say, nearly 200,000 pounds 
—of gunpowder. It was the very busiest season of the year for the 
navigation of that inland sea, and the loss of shipping is fearful.—Paris 
letter, August 31. 
Mrxp axp Muscie.—The Harvard College boys had their annual Foot 
Ball match on “the Delta,” Monday last. Three games were played 
bet the Soph and Freshmen, after which the allied forces of 
Freshmen and Juniors contended against the Sophomores and Seniors. 
The number of speetators was immense, and included many venerable 
D.D.’s and L.L.D.’s, with a liberal sprinkling of heaven’s “ last and best. 
The Sophomores, as usual, beat the Freshmen all to pieces—winning the 
first three games ; but in the second contest the account was balanced, 
by the Juniors and freshmen beating the Sophomores and Seniors. The 
contestants numbered one hundred aside ; the sport was most exhilirating, 
and it was hard to tell which were the most excited while it lasted—the 
actors or the spectators. Foot Ball is a noble exercise, and, instead of 
having it but once a year, pity ’tis our colleges aud schools do not pa 
tronize it once a week. In this country, however, we are but just be- 
ginning to appreciate the necessity of developing the body as well as the 
ntellect, and of exercising the muscle as well as the mind.—N. ¥. Ez- 
i 
Tue Amount Peorse Eat.—In a letter to Lord Murray, published ia 
the “ Life of Sydney Smith,” the latter says :—“ You are, I hear, attend- 
ing more to diet than heretofore. If you wish anything like happiness 
in the fifth act of life, you should pay more attention to the amount you 
eat and drink. Did lever tell you my calculation about eating s 
drinking? Having ascertained the weight of what I did live upon, . 
found that between ten and seventy years of age I had eaten and — 
forty-four one-horse wagon loads of meat, and drank more than wou 
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dave preserved me in life and health! The value of this mass of nour- 
jshment is considered to be worth £7,000 sterling. It occurred to me 
that I must ty voracity have starved to death more than one hundred. 
This is a frightful calculation, but irresistibly true, and I think, dear 
Marray, your wagons would need an additional horse.”’ 

















ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
SECOND MATINEE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Upon this occasion A FAVORITE OPERA 
will be produced, supported by the 
FULL STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY. 

Admission Fifty Cents. No Reserved Seats. 
During the following week GREAT REVIVAL of Bossini’s chef d’ceuver, 
William Tell 





BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
km Rr collection bP Fas of these galleries ont Avene = and wes er 


‘brated 
in this counter. of the MEMBERS OF THE SENATE. and HOUSE OF RE- 
PRESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS, are 
on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at Washington. 
DaGUERRE: Mixatures. and Portrarts, can be copied to any desired size, and 
finished in Ou. or Water Covovrs, or in Mezzorint Styie. 


PINE ARTS. 
UPIL & CO., (M. KNOEDLER, Successor.)—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
GOUNCEAINGS Oil PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ke. 
‘rames of every description, 
n tor Pais adeews Mounting of Sketches, Photographs, &c. 
Also— uisites for Painting and Dra » 
veh ” ms Materials for Grecian and Oriental Painting. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, New York. 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 








HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 
nities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most popular, attractive, and instruc- 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broad- 
ks Twenty-five Cents. 








Marrrep.—On Wednesday, the 15th inst., at St. Mark’s Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Anthon, Tuomas 8. Furniss, of Lincoln’s Inn, London, to Mary, second 
daughter of Edward F. Sanderson, of this city. 
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The Latest News from Europe. 

Not yet are we advanced to daily intercourse with the *Old World. 
Professor Hughes, the promised man, is not yet apparently in full pos- 
session of the submarine inter-communicator ; and so we must rest con- 
tent with the tardy messages conveyed to us by the slow and waning 
medium of steam. The Persia, Capt. Judkins, has brought Liverpool 
mail-bags of the 4th inst.; but before we proceed to sum up or glance at 
their contents, we must say just two or three words more about the 
Electric Telegraph, in respect to its international bearings. The Lon- 
don Times, it seems, has been pleased in the exercise of its habitual ca- 
price So sneer at the exuberance of gratulations manifested on this side 
of the Atlantic, to complain that justice has not been done to the British 
part in the accomplished enterprise, and to read the United States its 
thousand and first homily on matters and things in general. This is 
not surprising; the wonder is that, after long experience of the Times’ 
prejudices, journalists here can trouble themselves to go over this 
whole ground again seriously. The game is not worth the candle. 
There are occasions when the public mind speaks for itself on its own 
promptings ; and the late event was one of them. The grand fact was, 
not the settlement of contested claims to honour, but the vital and spon- 
taneous display of sympathetic union between two rival peoples. This, 
as we said at the time, will survive clever speeches and smart articles 
and supercilious remarks upon all that was said and done. Let the rest 
pass. It were a sbeer waste of time to criticise the respective criticisms, 
as it were an absurdity to expect that every one is always to be pleased. 
If the Times did say at the start that the new communication was of more 
value—from political reasons—to Great Britain, than it could possibly 
be to this Republic, and now declares that speculators in corn and cotton 
are chiefly to be benefitted, why, let those for whom it caters reconcile 
this obvious inconsistency. For ourselves, we don’t expect all mankind 
to travel in the same groove, nor that New York is to fashion 
itself to suit the London model. And this, in spite of the 
N. ¥. Herald, which suggested yesterday in malicious pleasantry, a-propos 
to this latest flurry from Printing-House Square, that the editor of the 
Albion should revise the American despatches traversing the wires be- 
neath the sea, in order that they may be acceptable to British tastes. 
When the editor of the Albion sinks into an echo of a London newspaper, 
perhaps he will think such a supervisor desirable—but not till then. 

After all, Wednesday, the Ist instant, did not fail altogether, in the 
United Kingdom, to respond to the example and invitation of this city. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin convened a grand party at the banquet board, 
and celebrated the laying of the cable with orations and libations, wherein 
Mr. Cyrus Field and his countrymen were not forgotten. We wish we could 
add that the festivity had left behind it only pleasurable reminiscences ; 
but this was not the case. The demon of religious discord still hovers 
over the Irish capital ; and it is asserted point-blank that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant absented himself, because Cardinal Wiseman was one of the dis- 
tinguished guests. And this is in the nineteenth century! and at the 
very period when Lord Eglinton’s Sovereign has just been personally 
cementing an alliance with the Sovereign ofa land whose hostility is 
traditional, and exchanging messages of good-will with the Chief Magis- 
trate of another country which wrenched itself forcibly from the sway of 
her Majesty’s ancestor! Lord Eglinton may be an excellent Lord of 
Tournaments. He should return to mock-heroism. He is a Lord of Mis- 
rule where he is. 

Queen Victoria’s visit to her daughter at Potsdam has terminated, and 
the Court has returned to Osborne, there to sojourn for a few days ere it 
retreats to the Highlands of Scotland. A Royal visit to Leeds will form 
part of the Northern itinerary, which will scarcely afford occasion for so 
many political canards as have attended the excursion to Germany.— 
The only other incident, connected with Royalty, which we now learn 
for the first time, is the formal introduction of Prince Alfred to the deck 
ofa man-of-war. The particulars are given in our naval summary. The 
Euryalus will probably make a tour of the world, visiting every import- 
ant station in the broad domains of the British Empire. North America 
will scarcely be forgotten ; and to this, for the present at least, it is pro- 
bable that the Royal response to the Canadian invitation will be limited. 

Letters, papers, and despatches from India come lagging along after 
their cream has been already extracted. The new batch contains noth- 
ing very noteworthy, unless it be the discovery that a forged Proclama- 
tion, said to be signed by Lord Canning, had been palmed upon the In- 
dian forces. The bare trick was got up by certain parties, bent on mak- 
ing his Lordship unpopular. 

The British Treaty with Chiua has not yet come to hand, though out- 
lines of the American one have appeared in print. And highly favoura- 
ble they are, covering nearly all the points hitherto reported, and being 
broadly conducive to Commerce, Civilization, and Christianity, as some 
One alliteratively describes it. That such great advantages should have 


been reaped, without a share in the burden and brant of the day, was 
long ago anticipated.. Perhaps the circumstances may be borne in 
mind, when the Secretary of State indites final instructions for the 
U. S. expedition against Paraguay. Action in Southern America, on 
behalf of the world at large, would be a graceful set-off against the 
Anglo-French settlement with the semi-barbarians of Northern Asia. 
When, however, we speak ofa settlement, we mean a temporary one. 
At present there are no signs that Canton will recognise the authority 
of Pekin. It will be the work of time to undermine the obstinate preja- 
dice of ages, and to teach a teeming population the reciprocal advan- 
tages of intercourse. There is no reason to suppose that the present 
Treaty will prove more binding than its predecessors, or that its terms 
will be observed without an occasional demonstration of force. 

Lord Stanley, the Minister for India, is gazetted as one of her Majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the brave old East India Company 
having formally given up the ghost on the Ist instant, and the new 
Council having held its first sitting two days afterwards. The Queen’s 
name is now substituted for that of the Company ; and we pray that 
more good may come of it than we have hitherto been led to expect. The 
closed career of this remarkable Corporation has naturally drawn out 
many an obituary notice. From several that are striking, we have se 
lected one for the reader’s delectation, from the columns of a New York 
contemporary. We must however correct one trifling error, that occurs 
init. The nick-name “ Old Charley” belongs to the living Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, and not to his relative the late General Sir Charles James, 
of that ilk, the conqueror of Scinde, and in all respects immeasurably the 
Admiral’s superior. 

Though we take the liberty of differing once more from the great Bri- 
tish oracle, which says that Count de Persigny’s speech is “certain to 
become celebrated, “perhaps historical,” we must own that it furnishes 
another proof of the indisputable skill with which French writers make 
their points. It is a plea for Imperialism, and a clever one, if not alto- 
gether sound ; yet, from the days of Mirabeau to those of Thiers, every 
dynasty and system in France has been as eloquently defended. The points 
that strike us are—the boldness with which it contemplates the possibility 
of the Emperor’s assassination, which is to be followed by a grand rally- 
ing round the Empress and her son—the emphasis with which it stamps a 
free press as a “ folly,” under existing circumstances—the cutright tone 


an American company in the matter of the property, and refusing to 
sanction a trespass on the Mosquito Territory on the other. There the 
matter rests. Where is Sir Gore Ouseley ? 





British Columbia; the New Governor. 

The announcement that Colonel Moody, of the Royal Engineers, was 
appointed Governor of the new Colony, seems to have been erroneous. 
The post to which he has been nominated is, we understand, that of Chief 
Commissioner of Public Lands and Works; but he will also command 
the military force detached from his own arm of the service. Colonel 
Moody has already won his spurs in the rougher branch of Colonial ad- 
ministration. He was in charge of the new Settlement of the Falkland 
Islands, from 1841 to 1848. 

The Gazelle of Friday, the 3rd inst., contains the nomination of “ James 
Douglas, Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Vancouver’s Island, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief, in and over the colony of Bri- 
tish Columbia and its dependencies.’”—The first Judge has also been of - 
ficially announced, in the person of Matthew Baillie Begbie, Esq., of 
whose antecedents we are uninformed. Thus the infant Colony has a 
head, and two arms, civil and military. For the rest, it is obvious that 
in the main it will be left to work out its own destiny. 





Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 

It is a good sign, in a national point of view, that a taste for bodily 
exercise is growing into favour with the active-minded people amongst 
whom we live. It was high time ; for, with the present generation, the 
physical side of the balance has been ominously kicking the beam. Nor 
is it of the smallest importance, whether this improvement be prompted 
by a more thorough appreciation of the wants of our double nature ; by 
an imbibed relish for every thing that smaeks of foreign origin; or by 
the mere love of change. It is enough—and it is well, we say—that 
your daily journal now finds a frequent corner for cricket or base-ball, or 
rowing or sailing memoranda, and so tends to stimulate a taste which 
assuredly grows by what it feeds on. 

A few words then on these healthy topics, which will be the more 
healthy, and the more useful, and the more enjoyable, just inasmuch 
as they are kept clear of the odious accompaniments of gambling and 
rowdyism, which, it must be owned, are too apt to fasten themselves 





in which it hailsa close alliance with Great Britain—the ill-concealed in- 
sult with which it alludes to the insignificance of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna and Berlia, as compared with London or Paris—the erroneous 
idea that alliance with England is of necessity an offensive and defensive 
one. This last view is not only a mistaken one, but upon the mistake 
which it embodies a most fatal policy might be based. To put the mat- 
ter plainly : the Count is, or appears to be, under the impression that 
if his master were to go to war with the United States, or with Russia 
again, for example, the British fleet would surely be at his service. Not 
so. Hereafter it is probable that there will be no haste in being drawn 
into the sphere »f hostilities. Quarrels must mainly be fought 
out between the principals. Interest rules the world.—To sum up, Count 
de Persigny has made an able and interesting speech. We advise you 
to read it, if it fet: in your way. But it will have not the small- 
est influence upon the fate of France and of Europe, and it can be 
matched by dozens of similar addresses from other men serving other 
masters. If we were to hazard an opinion, we should think that certain 
remarks that fell almost at the same time from the Count de Morny at 
St. Etienne, on the subject of Centralisation (the curse of France), are 
far more likely to set French minds thinking. 

Some nonsensical stories are in print, respecting Lord Palmerston’s 
short visit to Paris. A campaign against the Derby Cabinet is said to 
have been concocted between them!! What next? If his Lordship’s 
return to power depend upon a helping hand from Louis Napoleon, his 
hopes must be slim indeed. The mere suspicion of such a design would 
ensure its defeat. 


penny-a-liners. 





, Quarantine. 

Three or four columns of the daily papers are devoted to the doings 
at Staten Island, and before sundry Boards, and in various Courts of Law 
or Justice, touching the late grave occurrences and the complex ques- 
tions that bave arisen from them. We must dispose of the facts in as 
many lines. Briefly then:—on Saturday last, a detachment of the 8th 
Regiment of N. Y. State Militia was sent down by Governor King, and 
is now encamped in close proximity to the ruins of the burnt district, 
the temporary shanties, and the materials gathered for a formal recon- 
struction. The officers of the local Militia have resigned in disgust.— 


Some of the conspirators have at length been arrested on a charge of 


arson. Their examinations are very protracted.—The Merchants are 
complaining openly against the extortionate expenses charged on goods 
and shipping, under the Quarantine regulations.—The Mayor and many of 
the civic functionaries are strenuous in their endeavours to make Staten 
Island the permanent location of the establishment ; and the wisdom of 
their decision may well be questioned. Undoubtedly a desire to vindi- 
cate law and order has some influence over them; but the prosecution 
and punishment of the incendiaries would be a more direct and wiser 
vindication.—The Captain of U. S. Marines, who sympathised with the 
rebels, is to be tried by Court Martial. 

These are but a few of the facts that are prominent ; for episodes in- 
numerable are recorded, and one scarcely knows what a day may bring 
forth. 





The Anglo-French Diplomatists and the Venezuelans. 

The thorny question at Caracas, on which we touched last week, has, 
we are glad to say, been brought to a settlement, inaugurating the arri- 
val of Mr. Orme, the new British Chargé d’Affaires. The unpopular ex- 
President Monagas, with his son-in-law and man of business, has been 
allowed to sail for Trinidad, and the minor difficulties have been patched 
up. Many adherents also of the deposed tyrant have reached this coun- 
try ; whilst on the other hand a deputation from Venezuela has ar- 
rived in this city, anxious to secure the presence and co-operation of that 
esteemed veteran, General Paez. There is reason to believe that he has 
accepted the invitation tendered to him, though thus far in a private ca- 
pacity, and that Venezuela will soon restore him to the highest honours 
in her gift. 

The question of diplomatic interference remains very much where it 
was, and where it should not be—that is to say, veiled in uncertainty. 
There is a fair and there is a dark side to it. Each case must be judged 
on its own merits. Possibly this one may hereafter be debated in the 
British Parliament, if the Whigs get hold of it. At any rate, we repeat 
our wish of last week, that our representatives in these unsettled States 
were within electrical reach of instructions from home. 

Grey Town Again. 

With a trembling pen—for we fear plunging into a sea of strife—we 
record a fresh trouble in the troublesome quarter named above, About 
the middle of last month a body of Costa Ricans made a descent on 
Punta Arenas, and on what is known there as Scott’s property. Captain 
Wainwright, of H.M.S. Leopard, in conjunction with the British Consul, 





Mr. Green, prevented both occupation and seizure, acting on behalf of 


But Emperors and ex-Premiers are at the mercy of | 





thereto. That these are not unavoidable drawbacks has been notably 

proved during the past week at Springfield, Massachusetts, where a 
| Prize Exhibition of Horses, assimilated in some respects to a Race 

Meeting, has been animated, brilliant, and eminently successful, whilst 

kept clear of all the evil associated with the patronage of the “ Fancy.” 

For this, the good men and true, breeders of stock, farmers, and gen- 
} tlemen devoted to agricultural pursuits, who get up these annual shows, 
| deserve no little credit. Some of the graphic accounts of this affair, 
that have appeared in print, contrast both pleasantly and profitably 
with the wearisome records of Syracuse Conventions and caucuses, here, 
| there, and every where. 

Cricket thrives too, and is working its way among the American 
youth, though its somewhat complicated movements and rules render it 
jina i prebensible to spectators, not nationally brought up 
to its allurements. The St. George’s Club of this city and the Newark 
Club—pretty keen rivals—have had another contest, undecided at the 
time of writing. in consequence of Thursday morning’s storm. The 
former, however, have other opponents in prospect, a trial with whom is 
certain to put cricketers upon their mettle. Mr. Pickering, of Mon- 
treal, who complained that the late match with Canada was misnamed, 
inasmuch as the Western section of the Province was unrepresented, is 
about to bring down to Hoboken a picked Eleven from that city. This 
new match will be played on the 7th aud 8th of next month. 

Thursday, the 30th inst., is appointed for the Fall Regatta of our New 
York Yacht Club, when it is to be hoped that the seasonable probability 
of “a wet sheet and a flowing sea,’ afforded by the course round the 
Light Ship, will bring a goodly number of the first-class vessels to the 
sturting point, albeit the poverty of the prizes, and the absurd time al- 
lowance to which we adverted two or three weeks ago, do not offer any 
special temptation. Rivals, that do not enter, might at least make up 
private matches for that day. 

Thursday of next week has also its attractions, in the Caledonian 
games, mostly of the athletic order, in which our Scottish residents are 
the participants. This exhibition is unique, and will undoubtedly draw 
crowds to Jones’s Woods, the scene of action. 

Thus congratulating the public on the physical training in progress 
and in prospect, and acknowledging the good done by the press in keep- 
ing alive an interest therein, we cannot conclude without a word of ex- 
ception. Most deeply do we regret to see that some of our daily con- 
temporaries give space to items concerning one brutal relic of the past, 
which should not be tolerated ia a young country. We mean the butch - 
erly exhibition of two naked men pounding away at each other ina ring 
until the strength, and often the life, of one of the wretched pair be ex- 
tinct. This, in itself and in all its accessories, may be termed the ne plus 
ultra of low blackguardism, and should be treated with silent contempt 
by all decent advocates of out-door sports. 














Centennial Festival in Honour of Robert Burns. 

On the 25th of January next, one hundred years will have elapsed 
since the birth of the national poet of Scotland ; and we need scarcely 
remind our readers that his name and fame have stood something more 
trying than the test of Time—they have outlived that severe ordeal of 
periodic celebration, which would have swamped a ricketty reputation. 
It is natural therefore that the various Burns Clubs should be astir, in- 
tent to mark the coming day with a white stone. That there will be 
great gatherings in many a city of this Continent, we cannot doubt. So 
may it be! But the managers, who propose to draw round them wor- 
shippers from a distance, should look to it in time that their arrange- 


ments do not clash. 
—~_ 


yauste. 

We are indebted to Mr. Strakosch for the event of the week—the debut of 
Made. Colson. For some months past we have been fi d with preliminary 
that such was about to take place, and not always in the best taste 

were these warnings. There is, or should be, a limit to managerial audacity. 
Provided it confines itself to the comparative size of posters, and the inevitable 
arrest of the public eye, no fault can be found with it. The manager too has a 
clear right to speak of the reputation of his artists, and to make known what 
has been said of them by judicious or friendly critics. But it is exceeding the 
bounds of custom and, we think, of good taste, to nauseate the public with a 
managerial opinion of the transcendent merits of this or that artist. In 
the case of Madame Colson, Mr. Strakosch had nothing to work upon 
except a slight provincial reputation, and that in French not Italian 
opera. It was both gallant and businesslike to help her along as 
much as possible, but we doubt if any real good has been accom- 
plished by impudently proclaiming that the lady was one of the few liv. 
ing artists who, to a magnificent voice and method, united “ youth, beauty, 
and genius.” Whatever truth was in the assertion lost its savour by coming 
from such a suspicious source, and its breadth and clumsiness were at least offen- 
sive to those who presume to have an opinion of theirown. This kind of adver- 
tising has descended legitimately to the Circus riders, and all Mr. Strakosch’s 
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personal popularity will not bring it into worthiness again. In the present in- 
stance its eflect was decidedly injurious. The house, instead of being crowded, 
as it would have been, under the simple stimulus of art curiosity, was scantily 
filled with distrustful dilletanti, and when the performance came to an end, the 
audience went away feeling that they had not been gulled, but that an Elephan- 
tine attempt had been made with that end in view. 

Donizetti’s “ Danghter of thé Regiment” was selected for the opening night, 
and the caste incladed the names of Made. Colson, Signor Labocetta, and Signor 
Barili. We will dismiss the gentlemen with the single remark that Signor La- 
bocetta was the only one who seemed to know, and feel, that he was 
doing something for the amnsement of the audience. He was at least me- 
iocre, whilst Signor Barili was hopelessly bad. The orchestra (a well selected 
body of musicians, by the way, and numbering some of the best players in its 
ranks) enjoyed the direction 6f Mr. Mollenhauer—a very excellent violinist, but 
a very inefficient conductor. Every allowance has to be made for inexperience, 
bat the allowance ought not to come from the critic, or from an audience that 
pays for the best, not the worst. To say that Mr. Mollenhauer knows nothing of 
the spirit of Italian music, that the tempo of nearly every piece was extravagant, 
that he aims persistently for noise, is to say but little. In simpler matters he 
‘was far worse, and in the use of chords, for the mere sapport of the voice in re- 
citative, he displayed absolute ignorance. We have seldom listened to a per- 
formance more wretchedly dissonant. Why does not Mr. Strakosch conduct? 
Compared with Mr. Mollenhauer he is a perfect Costa. 

Whilst we are in the grumbling vein, we may as well utter our protest against 
the Chorus, which was weak, ill trained, and otherwise baddish. The extraordi- 
nary time in which some of the choruses were taken rendered it impossible, we 
know, to give them with distinctness and effect, but even chattering may be 
harmonious to an extent. 

Tt will be seen that all Mde. Colson’s “‘ youth, beauty, and genius” were 
needed to struggle against the disadvantages of bad support, and it is really a 
triumph for the lady that she emerged from the contest with the good opinion 
of a majority of the audience. Was this attributable to the excellence of her 
vocalisation? Wethink not. Tothesplendourof hervoice? No. What then 
shall we ascribe as the cause of a genial and kindly reception ? 

In the ordinary course of things, it is not difficult to say why a singer succeeds 
or fails, but we confess, we are a little ftoubled to arrive at an exact estimate 
of Made. Colson’s claims on public fayour. To say that she is a great singer 
would be an absurdity, for she is nothing of the sort, and to say that she belongs 
to the average class, would be equally unfair. In literature and in art, we en- 
counter individuals constantly who possess’a crude sort of inspiration, which, for 
a moment at least, lifts them out of the pale of criticism. It may not be abso- 
lately grand in its manifestations ; it may not even be superior, but such as it 
is, it entitles them to a degree of consideration, which at other times and for 
other things they would fail tocommand. Something of this happy endowment 
has been vouchsafed to Made. Colson ; not merely in voice, but in the manner 
of using it, and hence her fi bh ption, for fi ble it was, in spite of 
mach critical carping. 

The French manner of prodacing vocal sounds leads naturally to hardness, and 
to that edgy quality which is so offensive to Italian ears. Madame Colson’s method 
is purely French. Her high notes are tempestuous, her low ones uncertain. 
Concerning the character of her voice local critics seem to disagree,—the ma- 
jority pronouncing it soprano. We confess we are unable to coincide with this 
decision. In colour and in limitation it seems to us to be a mezzo-soprano, and 
at that, not of extensive compass, although evidently forced in the upper regis- 
ter, and neglected where its richness was most susceptible of cultivation. The 
taste of the day is for the soprano, and we find contraltos training their voices 





The noticeable characters were the Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Blake—an admi- 
rable performance, full of the old time petalance of the bachelor mellowed by 
the kindliness of the indulgent hasband, and flashing with the best phases of 
the author’s meaning ; the Sir Ohver Surface of Mr. Burnett—somewhat hard 
and conventional, but respectable as a stock performance ; the Lady Teazle of 
Miss Keene, a moderate performance, because beyond the powers and “ line” of 
the lady ; and the Maria of Miss Sara Stevens, altogether the prettiest and 
most natural representation in the piece. We are heartily glad to notice are- 
improvement in the manner of this lady. The pernicious custom of “ starring” 
in the provinces robbed her for a while of that artlessness of style, which cha- 
racterised her early efforts in this city. She acquired with a rapidity, which 
was deplorable, a vast number of silly mannerisms, thinking that they were 
very fine no doubt, and delivering them with immense earnestness whenever 
the opportunity served. Imitation is the bane of the American stage, and we 
are indeed glad that Miss Stevens bids fair to steer clear of it. Her performance 
of Maria was excellent, although occasionally marred by a clipping of the syl- 
lables of a word, as though they were not of the right currency. 

The brothers Surface were played by Messrs, Coaldoek (Joseph) and Sothern 
(Charles.) It would be difficult to find a part more absolately unsuited to Mr. 
Couldock’s powers than the one assigned to him. There is nothing smooth or 
oily about Mr. Couldock. His vigour is of the roughest kind, his power of in- 
sinuation subtle and diplomatic, his hypocrisy broad and unmistakable. Then, 
disguise it as he will, there is an evident maturity in his mien ; a hard dry sen- 
tentious brainey bearing, which tells its tale of blighted hopes in the past, and 
deep seated suspicion of the future. A more utterly repulsive Joseph Surface 
we have never seen, nor one that was more removed from the perception of the 
audience. Were we not sure that Mr. Couldock is an artist in the true meaning 
of the word, we should describe the impersonation as a coarse caricature ; as it 
is, we must lament that he was thrust into a part ‘completely beyond his powers. 
Mr. Sothern, as the brother of this worthy, was as he always is, namely, 1, well 
dressed, 2, gallant in bearing ; 3, pleasant in voice, 4, sulky in countenance ; 5, 
tremendous in moustache. We defy the combined critical forces of New York 
to deny any one of these propositions. Mr. Jefferson as Crabtree was simply 
amusing, and Mr. Peters, as Sir Benjamin Backbite,merely pompous and vulgar. 
Both performances were absurd. The minor characters were indifferently cast, 
and displayed decided weakness. The costumes, stage decorations, and scenery 
were creditable to the establishment. 

The Opera Company at Burton’s Theatre has somewhat interfered with Mr. 
Burton’s dramatic season, but a new “star” has made his appearance, and 
seems to be moderately successful. We have not yet had time tosee him. At 
Niblo’s Theatre, Mr. Bourcicault’s drama of “‘ Jessie Brown” continues to at- 
tract good audiences. The “ Phantom” is announced for next week. 


Ovituary. 


Miss Kerra Duntor.—This lady, who died on the 2nd inst., aged 
eighty-six, at Broomfield, Ayr, was one of the last (if not the last) of the 
beauties celebrated by Robert Burns. Hername occurs in that exquisite 

m, “ New Year’s Day,” addressed to her mother, Mrs. Dunlop, of 
anlop, Burns’s cherished friend. The poet writes thus :— 
Coila’s fair Rachel’s care to-day, 
And blooming Keith’s ged with Gray. 
Miss Keith Dunlop was the youngest of the five daughters (there were 
five cons also) of John Dunlop, Esq., of that ilk in Ayrshire, by his wife, 
Frances Anne, last surviving child of Sir Thomas Wallace, of Craigie, of 
the blood of the hero Wallace. Miss Keith Dunlop's five brothers were 
all more or less distinguished, two of them particularly in the army, and 
one in the navy. The eldest brother, Thomas, was grandfather of the 











upwards with so much success, that the imitation in point of compass is some- 
times exact—nothing but the character of the original voice remaining. Be 
this as it may, there is but little to admire in Madame Colson’s voice, except its 
boldness and the wonderful aplond with which she can attack an in- 
terval. The latter characteristic suggests. the perfect artist, being 
in itself an accomplishment of rare difficulty, and 


that Made. Colson is a perfect artist. Her phrasing is frequently inaccurate, 
and always hurried and unintelligible ; her recitativo feeble in the extreme, 
and her knowledge of the pure cantabile barely sufficient for a solo. To 


present Sir W. T. F. Agnew Wallace, Bart.; and the third brother, James, 
a very gallant officer, was the grandfather of Sir James Dunlop, Bart., by 
whose death, unmarried, last February, that baronetcy has become ex- 
tinct. Robert Burns loved well this ancient family of Dunlop, and 
justly, for while he lived, and when others were cold, they knew and ap- 


eoquined nly | preciated his transcendent merit. Their reward lies in the immortality 


by incessant practice. Other things, however, do not permit us to concede | 


of the poet’s fame, their name being connected with his for ever. The 
“ blooming Keith” of some seventy years ago must not, therefore, pass 
away without due notice in this obituary.—London Ill. News, August 28. 


LiguTenant-CoLoneL Grirvin.—A recent number of the Montreal Ga- 


comntorect the fect of these short comings, Made. Colson brings to ber | tits Seevelee S UY Sencclleat oMlcer, who dled uddealy st Torsecy, 
aid an immense amount of “dash.” She is as hearty as Lady Gay Spanker, | ’ ’ 
and takes her bars with much the same spirit. We feel that there is no t Devonshire, on the 29th of July last. Colonel Griffin was, as it were, 


danger of a break-down, however much we may be surprised, and although 


born into the 32nd Regiment, with which he was so long identified, being 


| the son of Dr. Griffio, late of H. M. 32nd Regt., Surgeon of the Military 


at first we are a little shocked at an apparent boldness, we get used to it | Prison at Quebec. He was born at Greenwich, England, and at an early 


and perhaps think it graceful. At all events it is pleasant to listen to} 
@ pretty woman who has no sort of embarrassment, and who tries with all 


age obtained a commission in H. M. 32nd Regt., with which he served in 
the Ionian Islands, and came to Canada in 1830. His winning manner, 


her might to do the best she can. Such a happy frame of mind leads to| (says the Gazette) his kind and earnest usefulness, his good and religious 


the accomplishment of bold feats, and of these we should be sorry to deny | 
Made. Colson the merit. If she be not actually a great singer, she has at 


| the officers of the 320d 


life, won for him the unfeigned respect of the whole of that military fa- 
mily. Those who enjoyed an intimacy with that “band of brothers,” 
egt., will remember well that with them the fa- 


least the faculty of making a good many honest people believe that she is. Ab-| miliar name of “Frank” was emphatically a household word. —With 


_ solute confidence in herself inspires confidence in others. 

The rdle of Marie has enjoyed some popularity in this city, and has been ren- 
dered by Sontag and Alboni, to say nothing of other celebrities. Any compari- 
son must, we fear, be to the disadvantage of Made. Colson. Her performance, 
however, was an average one, and in spirit and “ pluck” even more. Such as 
it was, it satisfied an audience by no means inconvenienced for want of room. | 
Asan actress, the lady would be better, if she addressed herself more to the | 
personages of the stage than the individaals of the auditory. We hear it men- 
tioned that one of Meyerbeer’s operas is in a state of preparation here, and that 
the season will be prolonged beyond the contemplated three nights. Brignoli 
and Amodio are to make their re-appearance on Saturday in “ Traviata.” Their 
fall fresh voices will be doubly pleasing in this new association. 

Mr. Maretzek’s season at the Academy of Masic seems to prosper in spite of 
one or two disappoiatments, arising from invalided artists. The new tenor, Sig- 


nor Steffani has won the favour of all classes of the community. His magnifi-; God 


cent voice and fine presence leave little to be desired. Unquestionably, Stefani 
is the finest tenor we have had in this city for very many years. Edgardo in 
“ Lucia” is to be his next essay. 


DOrama. 


Even if there is a large amount of charming audacity in the theatrical an- 
nouncements of Miss Laura Keene, it must be confessed that at the present mo- 
ment she presents the only dramatic entertainment in the city worthy of con- 
sideration, and may therefore dress her programmes in a crinoline of bombast, 
without absolute impropriety. The way in which the fair Laura swept through 
the columns of the papers on Monday last, was in the highest degree exhilarat- 
ing. There we had a couple of casts of “ The School for Scandal,” a miserable 
one from London and Laura’s own. Where is the man we should like to know 
who would dare dispute that the latter is the better of the twain? If such an 
ungallant being exists, he deserves to be plunged neck and crop into his own 
inkstand, and kept there until the exquisite Laura uses him up with a 
new puff. Of course the London caste was a miserable one, why else should it 
have been brought to light. It was a charming womanly notion, and at this 
distance we seem to feel the triumphant pride of the manageress, as she placed 
the last feather on the Haymarket Camel’s back, by boldly saying that she had 
eight stars in her cast forsooth! If we throw up our bat and “ bully for Laura,” 
(as a gentleman in the parquette informed us was his gallant custom,) are we 
not qualified ? 

These eight stars, however, have given us some uneasiness. All the lenses of 
our most powerful critical telescope are insufficient to descry them in the the- 
atrical firmament, even among the nebulw, and we have been forced to come 
to the conclusion, therefore, that at least five of the number are secreted in the 
orchestra, and shine effulgently in solos between the acts. We have perfect con- 
fidence that there are eight somewhere, either on the stage, or behind it, or un- 
derneath it, or coming or gone. Nothing on earth shall induce us to throw a 
doubt on the word of Miss Keene. 

Under any circumstances it was a good cast, and the best that Miss Keene’s 
theatre could afford, although not the best that we have had in this city. It is 
one thing to throw a number of well known names into a distribution, and an- 
other to make a selection of the best artists forthe parts they can best interpret. 
Miss Keene bas accomplished the first feat, the other being beyond her reach. 
Success has attended her daring. The houses have been crowded, and the cu- 
rigus have gone away wondering. 








Inglis, Griffin served at St. Eustache during the unhappy rebellion of 1837. 
Here he first attracted notice. On the suppression of the revolt, he was 
appointed by Sir J. Colborne, now Lord Seaton, a military magistrate, 
with civil powers, in the County of Two Mountains, and numbers will, 
even now, bear grateful testimony to his unwearied and successful exer- 
tions to intermediate between exasperated nationalities, to protect the 
weak, to raise the fallen, and to assuage the horrors of civil war.—This 
noble work to a great degree accomplished, he was removed to Montreal, 
and for some time employed as Adjutant-General in the organ‘zation of 
the Provincial Volunteer Force. Subsequently he was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant General to H. M.’s Forces at Montreal, and served in that ca- 
ity under Lord Seaton, Lord Cathcart, Sir Richard Jackson, Sir Benj. 
"Urban, and Lieut.General, now Sir W. Rowan, K.C.B., to whom he 
was Military Secretary, until the termination of his command in 1855.— 
Colonel Griffia through life was remarkable for the scrupulous perform- 
ance of duty,—of all duties, the foremost with him was his duty to his 


At Jullunder, Punjab, Brigadier H. W. Hartley, Lieut.-Col. of the 8th (King’s) 
Reg.—At Greenwich, H. E. Suggate, Esq., —— R. N.—At Lawrenny, 
South Wales, L. R. Howard, R. N.—At Stamford Hill, Henry Richmond, Esq., 
for nearly forty years one of H. M. Commissioners of Customs.—In Paris, M. 
Portalis torme 'y President of the Cour de Cassation). 





App otutntents. 


The Earl of Bandon has been duly elected as a representative peer for Ire- 
land, iu the room of the late Earl of Glengall.—The head-mastership of Malta 
Protestant College has been conferred upon the Rev. C. P. Miles, M. A., In.- 
ude’s Church, Glasgow.—Mr. Tanner, senior member of the 
Royal Agricaltural College, has been appointed to the recently: ed 
Profesgorship of Agricultare in the Queen’s College, Birmingham.—Mr. James 
Disraeli, Treasurer of the Derby County Courts district, is to have the va- 
cant Commissionership of Inland Revenue.—Frederic Hughes, Esq., late a 
Captain in the Madras Light Cavalry, is Knighted.—Lord Bloomfield, K.C.B., 
Minister to the King of Prussia, to be Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

CompLeTion or THE CounciL or Inpia.—We believe we may state 
that the four vacant seats in the Council of India have now been filled 
up, and by men whose appointment will be hailed without a dissentient 
voice. One is held at the dispuxal of Sir John Lawrence, and the other 
three are allotted to Sir Proby Cautley, Sir Henry Montgomery, and Mr. 
William Arbathnot. The first of these three gentlemen, the most dis 
tinguished officer of the Bengal Artillery, and constructor of the Ganges 
Canal, represents the Bengal army, and also the Department of Public 
Works ; the second, the Madras Civil Service, and the third 20 years ia 
the Madras Civil Service, aud then a member of the leading commercial 
house at that Presidency, Indian commerce. It will be seen, therefore, 
that all the important interests are now worthily represented in the new 

ncil. Thus— 

Bengal Civil Service, Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Mangles ; Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, Sir H. Montgomery ; Bombay Civil Service, Mr. Willoughby ; Ben- 
gal Army, Sir P. Cautley ; Madras Army, General Sir Rk. Vivian ; Bom- 
bay Army, Captain Eastwick ; The Panjaub, Sir J. Lawrence; The Aff- 
ghan Frontier and Persia, Sir H. Rawlinson; Native State, Sir F. Cur- 
rie ; Law, Sir J. Hogg und Mr. Macnaghton ; Shipping Interest, Capt. 
Shepherd ; Finance, Mr. Mills; Indian Commerce, Mr. Arbuthnot ; Pab- 
lic Works, Sir P. Cautley. 

Several of these gentlemen have claims to represent other departments, 
as Sir J. Lawrence, Mr. Willoughby, Sir H. Rawlinson, and Capt. East- 
wick have all been politically employed, and may therefore be said to 
represent the native princes ; but on the whole, the scheme above drawn 
out will probably — to be the proper one. Certainly, if there is any 
interest which requires a plurality of representatives, it is that of the 


os rah J India, which has hitherto been the worst treated and most ne 


But we abstain from ill omens, and trast e 
new council all things will be new.—. Mail. hat with the 


Arup. 

Saprsrs ap Mivers ror Barrish Cotvmpia.—tThe first detachment 
of Royal Sappers and Miners the authorities have decided on sending out 
to British Columbia, will leave head-quarters, Chatham, on Tuesda next, 
and embark at Southampton on board the steamer Panama. The detach? 
ment consists of 20 men, under the command of Capt. Parsons, R. E.; ang 
will be followed in a few days afterwards by 130 non-commissioned off. 
cers and men of that who haye been already selected for that ser. 
vice. The Sappers and Miners are to be employed exclusively in the for. 
on ghar a ee pense se} aw of the 
country, n en: operations for m2) Ve! 
of the colony. They will ne wun dee large supply of apie at 
mining tools and everything necessary for the performance of the duty in 
which they will be engeged. None but the most healthy and robust men 
belonging to the Royal Engineers will be permitted to proceed to Bri. 
tish Columbia.—London paper, August 26. 


Tue Mersey Guy.—Mr. Horsfall’s celebrated gun, manufactured by 
the Mersey Steel and Iron C y; P ted to Government on 
the understanding that it should be employed in defence of British righ 
has undergone a most severe and lengthened course of trial on the 
at Shoeburyness. and, finding it faultless and incapable of injury with 
any amount of charge, the War Department has ordered it to be removed 
to Southsea-common, to be reserved until called into requisition accord. 
ing to the term of the grant. The weapon was fired at Shoeburyness, 
loaded with 70lbs. of gunpowder, atd a 13-inch solid shot, which ob. 
tained a flight of 3} miles. 


The 41st, from Jamacia, and the 49th, from Barbadoes, are said to be 
under orders for India.—The report that the 11th Hussars are now to 
proceed to India is premature.—Bvt-Major Whitmore, 62nd regt., has 
been appointed aide-de-camp to Lieut.-Gen. Eyre, commanding in Bri- 
tish North America.—Fortifications are being repaired, and new guns 
mounted at several places along the coasts of Sussex and Dorsetshire, 
This is done very quietly.—It is rumoured again for about the aundredth 
time that the Curragh Camp is to be broken up after this summer; it 
being, when Aldershott is available, a useless expense, with our small 
home force.—After twenty-two years service, Col. G. Browne has re. 
signed the ve Ee of the Dablin Metropolitan Police. He is 
to be succeeded by Col. H. Lake (of Kars), C.B., unattached, and one of 
the Queen’s Aide-de-Camps. The salary of the Commissioner is about 
£900 a year.—Several trials of the comparative merits of the Lancaster 
rifle musket, and the Enfield rifle, have taken place lately at Chatham. 
The former was handled by picked men and non-com. officers from the 
R.E,, the latter in the same way from the line. The advantage in each 
case rested decidedly with the Lancasters—On Wednesday evening, the 
8th inst., the Sergeants of the 39th Regiment, in garrison, at Quebec, 

ve a soirée in commemoration of the final and successful assault on 

bastopol, in which the 39th bore a conspicuous and honourable posi- 
tion.—A detachment of the 62nd has left Halifax, N.S., for St. Joha, 
N. B., to take the place of that portion of the regiment serving in New 
Branswick for the past year.—Major Maycock, 14th Regt., and Major 
Collingwood, 21st Fusiliers, have proceeded to Alexandria, to make ar- 
He gemard for the transit of troops across the desert to India.—The 3rd 
Buffs, First Battalion, now stationed at Cephalonia, the 28th Regt., now 
at Malta, and the 48th at Gibraltar, are under orders to proceed shortly 
by the overland route to India.—On the Ist, three cannons, 32-pounders, 
from Woolwich, were landed in Leith docks to be placed on the Martello 
Tower.—The Queen has presented to the First Battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards a beautiful Cashmere goat, from the herd in Windsor Great 
Park.—The Colonelcy of the 2nd Dragoons has become vacant, by his 
death, at his residence in Norfolk, of Lieut~Gen. Money. The gallant 
officer, who was in his 80th year, entered’ the army 60 years since, and 
between 1794 and 1815 saw a good deal of service in Holland and the 
Peninsula ; he was also at Waterloo and Quatre Brae.—The Victoria 
Cross has been awarded to Lieut. Aikmen, of the Bengal Infantry ; and 
to Gunner Connolly, of the Bengal Horse Artillery.—Information hes 
been received of the safe arrival at their destination of the party of Royal 
Engineers who sailed from Southampton on the 2¢ of April last for Bri- 
tish Columbia, for the purpose of marking out and making a survey of 
the Oregon boundary, which runs along the 49th parallel of latitude, from 
the Gulf of Georgia to the Rocky Mountains. The detachment consisted 
of Col. Hawkins, R.E. Commissioner ; Capt. Haig, R.A. ; Lieuts. Wilson 
and Durrab, R.E. ; and 56 non-commissioned officers and sappers of the 
Royal Engineers. — 

War-Orrice, AvG. 31—2nd Drag : Bvt-Maj Hutchinson to be Maj, v Keene, 
who ret ; Lt Jarvis to be Capt. 2d Drag: Surg Lockwood, 8th Hussars, to be 
Sarg, v Llewelyn, who ex. 4th Lt Drag: Se z Maj Kelly tobe Cor. 8th: Cor 
Richards to be Lt, v Reilly, killed in act. 15th : Lt Horne to be Capt, v Lord 
W CMD Scott, who ret. 16th: WP Bagenal, Gent, to be Cor. Mil-Train: 
Lt Hornby, 99th Ft, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Wood, who ret. 7th Ft: Byt-Maj 
Appleyard to be Maj, v Gilley, who ret ; M J Fawcett, Gent, to be En. 10th: 
Lt Bartholomew to be Capt, v Milner, who ret; En Matthews to be Lt. 13th: 
To be Capta, Lts, Head, 24th, Peyton, 87th, and Bogle, 78th ; To be Lts, w-p, Ens 
Cunninghame, Tarvile, Wynen, and Bolger. 14th: En Robinson super, being 
absent without leave. 15th: To be Ens; C C Tabor, and O 8 Chapman, Gent. 
20th : Lt Carden to be Capt, vy Hewett, who ret. 2lst: GH Shuttleworth Esq 
tobe Paymr. 24th: Lt Prendergast, 3d WI Regt, to be Lt, v Scott, who ex. 
30th : En Morewood to be Lieut, y G H Sanders, who retires upon half-pay. 
39th: En Oldfield to be Lt bp. v Arbuckle, who ret; F E Kerr, Gent, to be En. 
43d: J Hogarth, Gent, tobe En. 46th: Maj Vesey, to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Garret 
to be Maj; Lt Connel to be Capt ; Ens Daly and Kentish to be Lts. 48th: Assist 
Surg de iere, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 49th: En Blackmore to be Lt, v 
Maule, who ret; W J Gillespie, Gent, to be En; Lt Spratt to be Ins of Musketry. 
54th: En Gosset to be Lt; En Chapman, 15th, to be En. 60th: ED O’Rorke, 
Gent, to be En. 64th: H F Scobell, Gent, to be En, vy Thompson, whores. 65th: 
StaffSurg White, MD, to be Surg, v Marshall, who ex. 79th: En Coventry, S4th, 
to be En, v Simpson, who ex. 9ist: Byt-Lt-Col Gordon to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj 
Savage to be Maj; Lt Brace to be Capt; En Jones to be Lt. 2d WI Regt: En 
Pierson per to res.— Recruiting District—Bvt-Col D Russel, CB, 84th Ft, to be 

Inspecting Field Officer, v Byt-Col Kelly, dec. 


Navp. 

Prixce Atrrep A Navat Capet.—H. R. H. Prince Alfred, has for 
some month: been staying with his tutor, Lieat. Cowell, R. E., at Alver- 
bank (the residence of the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker), near Gosport, 
pursuing the preparatory studies for the naval service. H.R. H. under- 
went a special examination during Friday, Saturday, Monday, and the 
morning of Tuesday last, comprising the subjects of arithmetic, algebrs, 
plane trigonometry, Euclid, sacred history, and history of Engiand,Geo- 
graphy, Latin, French, German, and English dictation. H. R. H. ba- 
ving been declared to have passed satisfactorily in all these several 
branches, has been appointed a naval cadet, and joined H. M. S. Zuryalus, 
Capt. Tarleton, C.B., on Tuesday afternoon, the 31st ult. After a leave 
of absence fur two months, H. R. H. will rejoin the frigate for permanent 
serviee, and will mess and live with the midshipmen on board. Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to appoint Lieut. Cowell, R. E., Governor io the 
Prince, who will accompany him in his voyage.— Times, Sept. 2. 











The Trafalgar, 120, which was towed up from the ordinary to Chatham 
dockyard for the purpose of being cut down to a 91-gun scr. str., will not, 
it is understood, undergo any alterations.—The ser. str. Z/ero, 91, is to be 
brought forward for sea.—The Jmpérieuse, 51, scr. frigate, is to be laid up 
in steam reserve-—The Admiralty have concluded the purchase of the 
double-action pump, the invention of Mr. Delpech, which is in geveral 
use in the French maritime service. Oue of these pumps is ordered to 
be fitted on board the experimental corvette Galatea, under construction 
in Woolwich dockyard. In a recent experiment to test the capabilities 
of the above-named pump, a 300 gallon tank of water was emptied in the 
short space of 52 seconds.—Commodore Kellett, U.B., second in command 
of the West India Squadron, has been ordered to hoist a red pennant on 
board the Jmaum, as commodore of the first class.—The line-of-battle-sbip 
Windsor Castle, 120 guns, was launched on the 27th ult., from the Royal 
Dockyard, at Pembroke.—The gunboat Skipjack, from the West Indies, 
has arrived at Plymouth.—The ser. st-frigate Valorous, 16, Capt. Ald- 
ham, late of the Telegraph squadron, is uader orders to proceed te the 
West Indies.—The Melpomene, 51, scr., is to be fitted and brought forward 
for sea service.—The Dauntless, 31, :er., and Sidon, 22, p.-st. frigate, have 
had their defects remedied, and have been laid up in ordinary.—The Ras- 
a Fae at Spithead are making good their repairs and filling Up 
with coal. _ 

APPoINTMENTS.—Lieuts. : G. Stratton, Basil Hall, and G. Suttie, to Royal 
Albert; R. J. Stothard, add., to Cornwallis; C. D. Davies, to Ru ; W.D. 

to Dasher ; H. Pairfax, to Diadem. : P. Selvin, to Valor- 
ous ; T. R. Peckthorn, to Cumberland 
Pa; yywood, to Hawker.—R: 








: T. S&S He 
Langford ret. on f-p.; Bt-M Payne, to be Lt-Col. ; ‘Lt. 
M’Calfum to be Capt; Beet, Gonper'and St. John to be First-Lt. 
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* among them are The Two Sisters (T. B. Peterson & Bros), by the lady- 
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THe SAlhion. 








New Books, 


Several novelties in fiction are before us, whose receipt we content our- 
selves with acknowledging, limited thereto by divers sufficient reasons. 


writer whose initials prefixed to her surname ought almost to be a pass- 
port to immortality—we mean Mrs, E. D. E. N. Southworth : Mr. A. 8. 
Roe’s True to the Last ; or Alone on the Wide Wide Sea (Derby & Jackson): 
Scott’s Bérothed, and The Highland Widow, two more volumes of Tickuor’s 
dainty Household Edition of the Waverley Novels: Agnes, by the author 
of “Ida May,” (Phillips, Sampson & Co.) : and Shahmah in Pursuit of 
Freedom, or, The Branded Hand (Thatcher & Hutchinson). The last, 
judging from a casual look at its few pages, might have tempted us to go 
deeper, had we not found that it dealt with that wearisome and profitless 
question, which makes a North and a South where there should be but 
unity and harmony. 

Not scenes of ideal life, not discussions that engender ill-will—but 
lessons of sound and practical morality await the reader of Courtship and 
Matrimony, by Robert Morris, sometime the much-respected Editor of the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer (Peterson). They are gathered, we iafer, from the 
colamas of that journal; and are put together in neat and accessible 
form. May they have a wide circulation, and let fall their good seed in 
the stony places that abound among us. 


NAPOLEONIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Mazzled as the French press is under the Imperial régime. its value is 
tacitly admitted in the fostering care, with which the government has 
supervised certain recent publications designed to intensify the glory of 
the Bonapartes. The three principal works are: Lettres de Napoleon I, 
issued in Paris—Z’Antichita dei Bonaparti, by F. Stefano, got up in 
Venice—and Histoire de L’ Impératrice Joséphine, by Joreph Aubenas, also 
emanating from the French capital. These novelties are reviewed by a 
searching English critic, whose remarks upon them we purpose repro- 
ducing. It will be necessary, however, to divide his judgment into two 
parts, reserving the second for next week. Thus does he begin 

Towards the end of February was published the first volume of the 
Correspondence of Napoleon I. It is u goodly volume, large quarto, issued 
from the imperial printing-press with unequalled typographical magnifl- 
cence, “ regardless of cost ;”’ and, so far as printing, paper, and bind- 
ing are concerned, the work will take high rank, among rare editions, 
in the libraries of bibliomaniacs, for it is a remarkable specimen of ty- 
pography asa fine art. The Roxburgh Club will doubtless give it the 
place of honour in their collection. The very magnificence of the work, 
however, renders it a sealed book tothe million. Accordingly, the 

nt month is to witness its publication in a cheaper and more home- 
¥y form for general circulation, in order that the earliest Napoleonic 
ideas may permeate the masses and take root in ‘the popular mind. 
Whether such a result will be ultimately achieved is a question which 
time alone can decide. Meanwhile, one thing is certain ; the publication 
of the Correspondence and its quotation piecemeal in the Monileur have 
ruffled the national spirit in Austria, and irritated the Austrian army, 
from the Emperor downwards, to a degree quite unexpected and alto- 
gether unprecedented. If we are to credit the rumours in circulation, 
the revival, with so much pomp and in so significant a manner, of the 
opinions entertained by the victor of Marengo of the Austrian Empire 
and its most illustrious servants, has been the cause of that coolness 
evinced by Francis-Joseph towards bis imperial brother, which the learn- 
ed Thebans of the Constitutionnel have endeavoured to resent in language 
as violent and discourteous as may be found in the Jalia del Popolo, and 
which would fill Barclay’s draymen with delight. 

The Correspondence has been edited by a commission appointed by 

the Emperor, and composed of Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, pre- 
sident ; that versatile prohibitionist and modern Admirable Crichton, 
the Baron Dupin ; General Aupick (since dead) ; Count Boulay (de la 
Meurthe) ; De Chabner, Director-General of the Archives; Count de 
Champagny ; M. Chaseerieu, Council of State ; Cucheval-Clari ny, Con- 
servator of the Sainte-Geneviéve Library ; General Count Fiahaut ; M. 
Armand Lefebvre, Councilior of State and Director at the Foreigi 
Office ; M. P. Mérimée ; General Baron Pelet ; and M. Perron, chet de 
division in the Ministry of State. It is not likely that the result of this 
joint-sto>k editorship will falsify the old adage about “ too many cooks,” 
as we shall presently see. The volume opens with a report from the 
Minister of State upon the “lofty importance of this publication,” 
which is followed by acopy of the decree instituting the commission, 
and by the report of the latter to the Emperor. This report is intended, 
apparently, to serve as a preface, and it is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that the claims upon the space in the columns of the 7imes will not admit 
of its translation tn extenso, for it must henceforth be regarded as a model 
of dedicatory literature which leaves Grub-street far behind. Whether 
it be mere fancy or not, one sees in the report, or dedication, traces of 
that fine roman band which noted down the miiitary, naval, and com- 
mercial forces of Great Britain years ago, and which has praised and 
abused every system of government in turn. ‘“ The ruling passion con- 
quers reason still.” Nevertheless a few quotations may be acceptable. 
a commences in the following independent and grandiloquent 
strain :— 

Sire, Soe laced Cesar in the number of the , and dedicated a temple 
to him. e temple has disapp d, the C Ere have ined Your 
Majesty, wishing to raise to the chief of his dynasty an imperishable monument, 
has ed us to collect and publish the petitions, military, and administrative 
correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon J. Your Majesty has comprehended 
that the most brilliant homage to render to this incomparable genius was to 
make it altogether known. No one is ignorant of his victories, the laws with 
which he endowed our country, the institutions that he established and which 
have remained immovable after so many revolutions; his victories and re- 
Verses are in all mouths; Hi: has related what he has done, but she has not 
always known his designs ; she had not the secret of the many admirable com- 
binations which fortane baffied, of the many grand projects for the execution of 
which time alone was wanting. The traces of the thoughts of Napoleon were 
d d 'y to unite and bring them to fight. 





ip ; it was 

After dwelling with complacency upon the fact of having read over 
some thousands of letters, and expressing regret for the fewybreaks that 
occur in the continuity of Napoleonic thought, the editorial commission 
Pitches its notes in a loftier key :— 


But that which the reading of a correspondence so varied offers of the most 
rising (character), perhaps, is the power of that universal intelligence which 
escaped, which in turn rose, without effort, to the most sublime concep- 
tions, and descended with the same facility to the lowest details. Anon, soar- 
ing above the world, Napoleon traces thereon the limits of new states, some- 
times his care is directed to the humblest hamlet of his empire ; his glance em- 
braces questions in their entirety, plunges there in all directions, and penetrates 
their smallest parts. Nothing seems unworthy his attention when it becomes a 
question of carrying out his designs, and it is not enough for him to give orders 
the most precise, he superintends the execution himself with indefatigable per- 
severance. The letters of Napoleon cannot add to his glory ; but they make his 
prodigious destiny the better understood, the prestige he exercised over his con- 
jem amy 4 the ae of which — —— the object, = fine, the rz 
iP Ww rance has re is dynasty upon the summit of the 
edifice he constructed. “4 awe 

Of course the publication has not been undertaken from personal mo- 
tives, nor yet to glorify the recorder of the reigning dynasty :— 

These letters afford, moreover, the most fruitful instruction. Thus it is in a 
Vein of general utility that your Majesty has conceived the idea of a publication 
which, always serious and practical, is addressed to peoples as well as to go- 
Yernments, to military men and statesmen no less than to historians. 

From the work, those letters which relate to private life have been 
omitted. Itis not probable the omission will be felt to be a serious evil 
80 much regretted, seeing the curious and copious information supplied 
in the History of Josephine on this point. But the editorial commission, 
if it has exercised the right of rejection, has abs‘ained from any altera- 
tion of the original text of the letters beyond correcting the orthography. 
The crude and harsh criticisms of Napol on his contemporaries are 
maintained, and it may be easily imagined how harassed and annoyed 
Many must feel to find their fathers spoken of in such terms. Gramma- 
tical errors have been carefully preserved under the disguise of “ slight 
incorrections of language.” for a reason which seems strange to come 
from Members of the Institut. These blauders “denote tbe impetuosity 
of the composition, and in many instances cannot be corrected without 
weakening the originality of an energetic style, going straight to the ob- 
— and xpoesten Sime the word of command.” 

commission ts of having examined upwards of ten thousand 
works published on io or his reign, and of having revised nume- 
I] par 
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letters to the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, Bavaria, Sardinia, Sweden, 
Wurtemberg, and Hesse ; the collection, in forty-seven volumes of docu- 
ments, relative to the campaigns of Italy and Egypt ; the lence 
with the Prince Eugéne, and with the dignitaries of the Empire. The 
commission also examined 40,000 documents in the archives of the Em- 
pire, 20,000 in the War Office, 2000 in the Foreign Office, 1500 in the 
Admiralty, and 1100 in the other offices of state and libraries, besides the 
columns of the Moniteur. The first volume of the Correspondence of Napo- 
leon I, opens with the siege of Toulon, in the year IL, and comnpeigne a 
portion of the Italian campaigns, terminating with the defeat of Wurm- 
ser inthe year IV. It contains 1018 documents of v. ing interest, the 
major part of which have not been published before. e French people 
who have been accustomed to look upon the republican armies as com- 

of unselfish patriots, will doubtless be surprised to learn that Napo- 
eon did not at all view them in that light. In the very first letter signed, 
by-the-by, “ Buonaparte,” the young Commander of Artillery of the 
Army of the South, wrote to the Committee of Public Safety : “ I have 
had to contend with ignorance und the base passions it engertders,”’ and 
he asked that a general might be sent “ who might, by his rank even, 
contribute to the consideration and impose upon a lot of ignoramuses 
of the staff with whom he is obliged always to capitulate and dogmatise 
to destroy their =. Brumaire, year II. (Oct. 25, 1793). Of 
the engineers and artillery of the Army of Italy, General Bonaparte 
does not appear to have formed a more favourable opinion, for he wrote 
to Carnot, 27th Germinal, year IV. (April 16, 1796), “ The corps of en- 
gineers and artillery are given up to most ridiculous gossiping ; they 
never think of the good of the service, but always the convenience of 
individuals.” And the troops that by mistake fired on and killed Ge- 
neral Laharpe, he qualifies as “ cowards.”—General Orders, 20th Flo- 
réal, year IV. (May 9, 1796.) The pillaging propensities and pe- 
culiar characteristics of the Army of Italy are the subject of constant 
comment, In a report addressed to the Directory, 19th Germinal, year 
IV. (April 18, 1796), the General Bonaparte stated that he had found 
“ this army not only destitute of everything, but without discipline, and 
in a perpetual insubordination,” and he moreover stated what is not so 
generally known, that a Dauphin’s company had been formed in which 
royalist or counter revolutionary songs were sung, and that he had sent 
before a council of war two officers accused of having cried Vive le Roi. 
The 3rd Floréal of the same year (April 22, 1796), the General issued 
an order of the day, in which, after expressing satisfaction at the bravery 
of the troops, he said, “ Bat he (the General Bonaparte) sees with horror 
the frightful pillage to which perverse men give themselves up who re- 
join their corps after battle to indulge in excesses the most dishonourable 
to the army and to the French name.”’ Instructions were issued to arrest 
officers who, by their example, had authorised the pillage that had then ex- 
isted for two days, and moreover to shoot, according to the nature of cir- 
cumstances, officers and soldiers who, by their example, may have excited 
others to pillage. In a letter to the Directory, 5th, Floréal of the same 
year (April 24, 1796), describing the battle of Mondovi, it is stated : 
“ The soldier without bread is guilty of excesses of furor which makes 
one blush to be aman. The capture of Cera and Mondovi may give the 
meaus, and I am going to make some terrible examples. I will restore 
order or I will cease to igands.”’ The republicans still affect 
to consider it an insult that this epithet should have been applied to 
their fathers by the royalists; it is scarcely probable they will change 
opinion because the term was freely used by General Bonaparte. The 
generals commanding the Austrian Army are certainly not flattered. 
Argenteau was beaten @ plate couture, and Beauleiu is rep ted as dis- 
concerted, calculating badly, and constantly falling into the traps laid 
for him, possessing the audacity of fury but not of genius, while the Aus- 
trian Army is characterised by anecdotes which it may be presumed were 
intended for Buncomb, and which represent twelve soldiers going down 
on their knees before one French carabiveer who fell upon them sword 
in hand, and, like Marlborough's Irish soldier, surrounded them.—Letter 
to the Executive Directory, 18th Messidor, year 1V. (July 6, 1796.) Of 
course the English fare no better. They are represented, in aletter to 
Citizen Dupin, 4th Nivose, year IL, (Dec, 24, 1793), as having retreated 
at Toulon with such “ unheard-of precipitation” as to have left a great 
part of their tents and baggage in the hands of the republican army. 





old days of the King’s Theatre, that from the original and translated 
programmes of what was passing on the stage, not a few of the audience 
took lessons in language. That they were exposed to take little by their 
lessons may be seen y an example which presents itself in one on 
casually opening La Epreuwe—“ Recevez cette écharpe,” dit Ma- 
thilde, “comme un gage de matendresse.” ‘‘ El vous aussi, Joconde, ce 
médaillon, sous appartient.” ‘ Le Bailli s’approche en tramblant,””—four 
errors in threejlines, The French of Stratford-atte-Bowe could not have 
been of worse quality. 
Bat whatever the quality of the letter-press, a man with memories of 
the gay and somewhat dissipated old times will not be able to turn over 
his collection of ballet-books without the feeling expressed in the half- 
roystering, half-melancholy song of Capt. Morris :— 
There’s many a lad I knew, now dead, 
And many a lass grown old ;— 
and yet a reference to the persons of the drama registered at the head of 
each ballet of from thirty to fifty years ago reminds us, that if the cur- 
tain has descended finally on many of the actors, there are not a few 
still living, and daily to be met in the highways of London and Paris. 
We look over a heap of these books, and we see those set down as youth- 
ful gods and slender nymphs then, who are now very corpulent old gen- 
tlemen, and excessively rotund old ladies, with swelled legs and a shaki- 
ness of gait. In times gone by, these waited to exhibit the graces of their 
forms and the mute eloquence of their pantomime, upon the arm and bow 
of Frederic Venua. What says the rhymester, on Opera wonders ?— 
And I have seen a troop of gods, ’ 
(It really was a sight entrancing) 
All mate and motionless, like cl 
Till Venua’s archet set them dancing. 

The years are many eince Mr. Venua withdrew from the public eye 
that used to greet him at the Opera ; but they have not been unprofita- 
ble years either to others or to himself. Since he retired from the ballet 
orchestra he has been actively engaged, chiefly as a professor of music, 
in the county of Berks, and its vicinity. Occasionally, we have heard of 
him playing in presence of Her Majesty, at Windsor, and at all the cele- 
brated musical festivals his name bas appeared among the leading exe- 
cutants. His public career, as a professor, Mr. Venua brought to a close 
on Monday last, by two farewell {morning and evening) concerts, given 
in the Town Hall, Reading. This career is worth noticing in connexion 
with our subject of ballet literature, because of its great success. Many 
a renowned professor has made wanton shipwreck of his fortunes ; but 
here we see a modest but able man realizing a fortune by industry aod 
perseverance, and rallying around him, at his leave-taking with the pub- 
lic, a host of patrons, from Royalty downwards, whose names or pre- 
sence attested their estimation of the integrity and worth of the bénéfi- 
ciaire. On the occasion, alluded to, Mr. Balfe conducted, and the princi- 
pal members of the tuneful quire who are to perform at the approaching 
Festivals appeared, and sang or played their best. We do not pretend 
to report these concerts ; but.we avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
congratulate the bearer of a name which is on the title-page of so many 
ballets, that his long and modest public career has been brought to so 
gratifying a close, and that health as well as fortune and good name are 
with him ia pl t ionship.—Ath » August 21. 
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* PUNCH” ON THE TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE CONFESSIONAL. 
Auricularly addressed to Young Ladies in Belgravia, and Elsewhere. 

Where do you buy your gloves? and have you ever split your gloves in 
endeavouring to encore Mario in one of his sentimental love-songs? and 
tell me what was your motive in so doing? 

“How many novels have you read this season? and how many of the 
same touched upon the tender passion of love ? and you must please try 
to give mea fair specimen of some of the most thrilling passages that 
bore upon that worldly subject, so that I may the more forcibly dissuade 
you against lending your mind to such evil influences. , 

“Do you recollect any one squeezing your hand, or treading on your 
feet, during the last month? and you must be candid in confessing whether 





And in a letter to Major Bonelli, hated “ Head-quarters, Castiglione, 
2nd Thermidor, year IV.” (July 20, 1796), praising the endeavours to 
promote the union ef Corsica to France, they are held forth as ces orgueil- 
leut Anglais.”’—The conclusion will appear next week, 
i 
BALLET LITERATURE. 

To the frequenters of the Opera from, we can hardly say when com- 
mencing, to some thirty odd years ago, and especially to the admirers 
of Ballet and ballet music, the above-named gentleman will yet be well 
remembered. At the period to which we refer, Mr. Venua was the 
young and able leader of the ballet-orchestra. He had studied music 
under able masters. At the Conservatoire, he was the pupil of the cele- 
brated violin player, Baillot ; was subsequently instructed in compo- 
sition by Peter Winter ; and he early became known as a skilful com- 
poser, and an able and graceful executant. There was a time when the 
“ King’s Theatre” rately produced a ballet the music for which was not 
supplied or arranged by Mr. Venua. Among these may be named, 
* Aline, ‘La Paysanne Supposée,’ ‘Le Prince Troubadour,’ * Le Pétre et 
U Hamadryade.’ ‘ La Forét aux Aventures,’ but above all, Didelot’s Anacre- 
ontic ballet, ‘ Zéphyr Inconstant, puni et fixé, the sparkling, graceful and 
expressive music of which, composed by Mr. Venua, had an European 
reputation throughout theatres and drawing-rooms, and may still be 
occasionally heard in the same ballet, under its dame of ‘ Flore et Zé- 
phyr? The earlier days to which we now refer were days in which con- 
stractors of ballets, like Didelot, Hullin, Armand Vestris, Deshayes, 
and their light-limbed and imaginative brethren, assumed rank as 
though they were the benefactors of mankind. A glance back at old- 
fashioned Ballet Literature shows to us again these pleasantly-arrogant 
personages writing prefaces to their dancing stories and dramas, with a 
grave, earnest profundity worthy of vclumes on the longitude or essays 
on the differential calculus. In most cases these introductory docu- 
ments or manifestoes are signed after the style of the Peerage,—a single 
name giving force and dignity, as it were, to the perplexing wisdom 
and magaificent use and abuse of words in the preceding preface. How 
proudly modest, so to speak, is the assertion of “ Huntin,’ in his won- 


blesse, les souscripteurs, et le public, je désire sortir du cercle banal ot 
roulent les idées de Ballet, et produire des scdnes analogues & l’esprit 
de la nation.” How finely discriminating is this division of aristocracy, 
subscribers, and the public, of whom, it is thus gently hinted, that they 
do not form a part! How impressive the observation of Hullin, that he 
is about to tread out of the vulgar circle in which ballet-ideas roll, and 
produce matter “analagous to the national spirit!” And then, this 
analogy is illustrated by the very original conception of a shepherdess 
attracting the love and winning the hand of the disguised son of a sul- 
tan, who is uncommonly angry, ina pas d'action, at the news, cuts off 
the young couple with a shilling in an indignant pas seul, and at last, 
learning the virtues of the lady, and convinced of her worthiness of 
being elevated near the throne, by the graceful way in which she faints 
at the foot of it, joins in a touching pas des trois of reconciliation ; and 
thus exquisitely terminates ascene supposed to be analogous to the 
spirit of the British nation, in the year 1819! 

As writers, there was as much difference between Hallin and Didelot 
as there was in their character of ballet masters. The former mixes up 
a vast amount of affected modesty with his pretensions ; the latter, con- 
scious of his grand genius, dares to assert it without reserve, and is not 
only bold enough to exhibit the caprices of an astounding genius, but 
also to maguiloquently justify them. We pass over Didelot’s allusion, 
in the preface to his Anacreontic ballet, to his invention of an entirely 
novel aerial “ flight”? of Zephyr,—but we are compelled to pause, with 
a certain respect, while the incomparable master touches on the subject 
of his having re-produced in his new piece some “ideas” which he had 
employed ia a ballet of earlier date. He has repeated himself, certainly, 
he says, and he hints that he is very condescending, in making any re- 
fluctions at all on this subject,—‘ but,” adds the splendid creature, “ in 
repeating myself, I have only resembled men of great talents in more 
than one class of composition. Besides,” he adds, “ would it not be bet- 
ter to fall into this defect than to be guilty of plagiarism’ (or “ que de 
vivre de rapine,” as the French text, en regard, more forcibly puts it,) 
“like so many inferior authors (‘ talents mediocres’) who enrich themselves 
by the productions of authors whilst their own are of no value?” How 
witheringly this must bave been felt by the “ inferior’ English ballet 
masters, whose stolen ideas were put into gauze and white tights on the 
stages of the Olympic and the Saus Pareil! Decidedly, Didelot bad, at 
least, the confidence of genius ; and Angiolini and Armand Vestris, the 
one coy and the other ardent, when they met in a pantomime of passion 
in a “ bois agréable et une campagne riante,” must.have felt that they 
had been sent thither, wings, flowers, and all, by an unapproachable 
master in bis art. 





Tous documents from a| ts of the world, among which are signalised 


We will only farther notice in connexion with Ballet Literature ot the 


you encouraged, or resented, the same? and also, describe to me your 
particular sensations on receiving those mundane attentions. 

“How often have you danced the polka since last I saw you? and 
don’t you think it extremely sinful to join in any euch disreputable 
dance ? 

“ Do you ever breakfast in bed? Do you ever bang the door in a 

passion ? Do you ever take hot luncheons? Do you ever take a glass 
more champagne than you feel in prudence you ought to do? aud under 
what eapecial circumstances have you allowed yourself to be so carried 
away ? 
. What French novels have you read lately ? and make an effort to 
give a tolerable notion of the last one you happened to read, and, also, 
tell me by whom it was written, and whether you really enjoyed it, 
or not ? 

“ Have you flirted much recently, and let me know what you consider 
flirting ? and whether you are fond of it? and how far you consider it can 
be carried in safety without compromising yourself or injuring your cha- 
racter ? and at the same time inform me, s'il vous plait, with whom you like 
flirting best—parsons, or officers ? 

“ How often have you been to Cremorne this season ? and do not scruple 
to let me into the secret of what you saw on each occasion? and particu- 
larly whether you saw anything to shock you? 

“Do you like pancakes best with sherry? or lemon juice? or a small 
glass of gin? and which of the three do you consider the least sinful? and 
how many pancakes can you eat? : 

“ How many lovers have you? How many admirers can you boast of? 
and recount to me all they addressed to you the last time you met them, 
so that I may know whether it was proper or not? 

“ Who is your favourite—Bosio, or Piccolomini ? 

“ Make no secret of telling me whether you believe in platonic love? 

“ Describe to me the nature of your dreams during the last seven days ; 
and, mind you let me know whether you have had any offer of marriage 
since your last confession? or whether you think you are likely to re- 
ceive one shortly? and from whom? and are you really distractedly fond 
of him, and why? Also, let me know what his religion is, as well as the 
colour of his eyes? and tell me what coloured eyes do you like the 

t ? ” 


derful preface to the ‘ Sultan Généreuz,’ that “ jaloux de satisfuire la no- bes' 


THE SCENTRAL BOARD. 

The Scentral Board met again on Saturday last for the purpose of pu- 
rifying the River Thames, aod prosecuted their labours with an ardour 
which gives every assurance that before long the cleansing of the stream 
will be completely effected. 

Mr. Thwaites, oa taking the chair (which he remarked, with a smile, 
had this time been carefully dusted) said that the weather was chang- 
ing again. It was beginning to rain, and he thought they would have a 
wet afternoon. 

Mr. Wickings had no objection to the Chairman’s making mythological 
remarks promiscuously, bat he should oppose their being entered on the 
minutes. 

-Mr. Diffanger supposed that the honourable member meant meteorolo- 
gical, not mythological. 

Mr. Wickings demanded what was the odds, so long as the honourable 
member was happy ? 

The Chairman said that they would now proceed to business. The 
Legislature had invested them— 

Mr. Jones begged to interpose. The san had come out, and was shin- 
ing through the window right bang into his eye. 

The Chairman suggested that the honourable member should move bis 
chair a little. 

Mr. Jones had two objections to that course. First, it was a tem- 
porising policy, for it was notorions that the sun moved, and would be a 
little further presently, and then he should have to move again ; and se- 
condly, the Chairman had no right whatever to desire him to remove 
from a place in which he had umbly endeavoured to do his duty. 

Mr. Diffanger said that it was hardly fair to expect the Chairman to 
prevent the sun from shining. As toits moviog, honourable member had 
better ask one of his little boys about that, 

Mr. Jones had uo little boys. But as to the sun not moving, the hon- 
ourable member must be a most ignorant person, and also an irreligious 
one, to deny that. Why, at the examination of their Charity Schools 
last week, he had heard a girl say something out of Dr. Watts about the 
sun standing still upon some occasion, which proved that upon other oc- 
casions it must move. 

The Chairman begged that the Board would abstain from any theolo- 
gical controversy, and go on with business. . 

Mr. Jones was not going to discuss business with the sun in his eyes, 

Mr. F. Doulton, to save time, would move that the blind be draya 
down. 

Mr. Lobscouse and other members opposed this, declaring that they 
wanted all the light that was to be had. 
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some discussion a division was taken, when the n motion for pall- 
Te ne en te or ae ee 
being instructed, in pursuance 
the blind, stated that there was not one. 
. Robinson moved that the shutters be closed, and this propo- 


sition being resisted, the Board was about again to to divide when the | must all have 


Chairman pointed that there were no shutters. 


Mr. Wickings moved, that it be an instruction to the Chairman to | pieces, 


order a blind to be made and fixed before their next meeting. 

Mr. Doulton moved that it be a Veaetian blind. 

Mr. Jones opposed this. Venus was a heathen god, aad they had 
nothing to do with him there. 

Mr. Doulton explained. 

Mr. Jones said that made matters worse. He had read that Venice 
was a hollowgarchy, and they wanted nothing of that kind in London. 
He moved for plain brown Holland, pure and simple, and on a roller 
with a spring. He had one in his back shop, and it worked uncommoa 
well. 

Mr. Robinson was an enemy to extravaganse, but he thought a mere 
Holland blind was rather beneath the dignity of that Board. (App/ause. 
He proposed that a blind shoald be painted with the arms of the 
Board ia transparency. 

Mr. Brown was afraid the Board.was seen through quite enough 
already. ( Murmurs.) 

The Chairman pro a middle course. He had seen very good 
blinds in Tottenham rt Road, made of Holland, but painted with 
horizoatal stripes in green, to represent Venetian blinds. He did not 
speak from positive information, but had reason to think that an 
estimate of one-and-ninepence for sach a blind could not be appre- 
eiably exceeded. 

Mr. Wickings said that he would be no party to a sham. He had 
read Mr. Ruskin’s book, and, though he would not have the presump- 
tion to say he understood it, he had gained some knowledge of truth 
in art. The blind ought to be conscientious. 
4#3The Chairman had no objection, but did not see how conscience 
was to be got iato a blind. Perhaps, as the san had now gone in—— 

Mr. Diffanger. As clouds iaterpose between the luminary and this our 


The Chairman. Very right. The honourable member, being no longer 
incoavegienced, would be willing to proceed with business? 

Mr. Jones would do nothing of the kind. The san might come out 
again, and then they would have to renew their discussion. 

Mr. F. Doulton offered to lend the honourable member an umbrella, 
to be used in the light of a parasol, if necessary. (Applause. 

Mr. Jones was not redaced to that strait that if he wanted an umbrel- 
Jas or parasols either, or a pair o’ soles, for the matter of that (aughter), 
he need be beholden to another party. He had money enough, thank 
Providence, to buy what he wanted. He stood upon a question of prin- 

he Chairman said that Mr. Wickings had moved that a blind be _ 
up. Mr. Doulton bad proposed to insert the word “ Venetian,” and Mr. 
Jones had moved an amendment for substivating “ Holland.”” Would he 
withdraw that amendment? 

Mr. Jones would see the Board blessed first, and then he wouldn’t. 
at” Board divided on the amendmeut, which was negatived by 19 


Mr. Doulton, to save time, would suggest that the matter be left to the 
discretion of the Chairman, who, he was sure, would endeavour to meet 
the views of all parties. 

Mr. Lobscouse would throw out another suggestion. Suppose they did 
not have a blind at all, but had the window dabbed all over with putty. 
This would exclude the strong glare, but preserve the light. 

Mr. ae thought that was a putty good notion. (Roars of 

r. Jones approved of the plao, but reminded the Board that the room 
did not belong to them, but to the Corporation of Loadoa, and therefore 
the patty would become a landlord’s fixture. 

The Chairman thought that might be arranged by valuation or other- 
wise, and respectfully advised the meeting to agree to this plan. 

The putty was agreed to with one dissentient voice, which bawled 
“ transparency,” and the Board, the usual hour of breaking up baring 
arrived, separated, We congratulate the public on the progress whic! 
is being made in the cleansing our noble river.— Punch. 


ee 


Mores ry rue Scn anp Arr.—In the ordinary light which exists be- 
tween the brightest sunshine and darkoess, the atmosphere seems, so far 
as appearance goes, pure and harmless. When the sua shines, how- 
ever, through narrow channels, into this seeming void, the motes in the 
suobeam show that the atmosphere is anything but transparent : count- 
Jess myriads of minute atome of matter are constantly floating in the 
atmosphere, and entering the lungs of young and old. Here, then, is 
palpable evideace of the necessity for sanitary care. The semi-opaque 
nature of the air we breathe is evident ; and far smaller particles, which 
the eye cannot see, are constantly rising from the surface and floating 
around. In ill-paved streets, and back yards in similar condition, oa 
which waste waiter is allowed to remain and saturate the soil, when the 
drainage from cesspools also further pollates the earth, exhalations fill 
the air aod poison the system of those who are unfortunately obliged 
to inhale this important necessary of life when so adultera' Those 
who, in the cleanest and best ventilated houses of the metropolis, have 
noticed the thick layer of dust which in one day covers tables, books, 
and the surface of every other object, can form an idea of the large 
— of these floating atoms which enters the mouth, both during 

jay and night, at every respiration. Ifthe dust on the walls and floor 
of a room in which tobacco has been smoked be swept up, and then 
carefully packed away, on examination, after some time, it will be found 
that the tobacco fumes are still perceptible in the smell. Window 
hangings, carpets, and other fabrics, will absorb the gases thrown off 
by tobacco, sulphur, and similar matter. In the same way the bad 
gases arising from overcrowded sleeping-rooms, bad drains, &c., per- 
vade and lodge themselves to a considerable extent on all surrounding 
objects, and poison those motes which are made evident to us by the 
sunbeam ; and which, when the bright sunlight does not make them 
visible, are still surely performing the never-ceasing work. Although 
in ships at sea, on mountain-tops, on moors and marshes, the motes, 
showing the never-ceasing operations of nature, glisten in the sunshine, 
there is a difference between the wholesomeness of such dust and that 
which rises in the heuses of polluted courts, in the neighbourhood of 
crowded graveyards, in ill-ventilated assembly-rooms, over-crowded 
barracks, and other places. The cles of dust loaded with fever and 
eontagion are readily borne upon the breeze from ill-conditioned and hid- 
den p to those adjoining, and of course, to a certain extent, adulterate 
the better conditions of the atmosphere. Dangerous nuisances are floated 
en the air, and this circumstance, together with the sight of the motes 
in the sunbeam, ought to be a lesson to us that large masses of the poor 
cannot be neglected with impunity, and should teach us that it is neces- 
sary to preserve the atmosphere from pollution. It is a ready medium 
for subtler matters than those we have been pointing to, whether in the 
country or the town.—The Builder. 


A Rear Rive ror Lirg.—After going about eight miles we halted to 
breathe our horses, and I took the opportunity of having some talk with 
our guide. He turned out to be a trooper of Cox’s troop of Horse Ariil- 
lery, on leave at his home in Kaicem Gunj. He assured me that 6,000 
rupees would not have induced him to guide us, or give us any aid, bad 
it not been for the earnest solicitations of his near relation the Nawab, to 
which he at last yielded. He was a splendid horseman, and bad many a 
fight with the mare, a most vicious brate ; which I watched with intense 
and breathless interest, as on the result my safety mainly depended. For 
the first few miles she went on without a check, but afterwards, and when 
it was highly important for us to go at speed, the brute would suddenly 
stop, rear and plunge, and do everything to get rid of her rider ; but it 
was of no use. He stuck to the saddle as if he was glued to it, and at 
last be would force her on. After riding about two hours, we approached 
two villages close to cach other, and between which we bad to pass. The 
one on the right was in flames, and surrounded by a band of marauders, 
who were busily en, in plundering it. As we came on at full 5 > 
the fellows caught t of us, when within about a mile of the vi 
They raised a tremendous shout, and commenced rushing to a poiot 
where they hoped to be able to cut us off. Then we did ride for our 
lives ; our guide leading us with admirable decision and sagacity. It 


was a most exciting race of about fifteen minutes. The shouts and yells | of 
miscrean r 


of these ts, and the noise of the flaming villages, excited our 
horses to such a degree that they needed no urging to do their best. Both 
mine behaved nobly : Jan Bay, carrying his fourteen stone rider as if he 
was a feather, and my own little Cabulee tearing along and clearing ev 
obitacle as if he enjoyed the fun. The excitement was so great, that 1 
f ne forgot the danger for the moment ; although for some time it was 
joubtful whether we could clear the mob or not: we just succeeded in 


| 


of the resolation, to pull | 


| Saray i Tadion Reba 
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doing so, with about two hundred to spare ; and I shall never for- 
ee ree ieee they bed seeing, Arettes 5 Bed ite 
no we were a 

ET EPOEEY ie Lak cual get tarena Wham: Had Donald been 

mounted on the miserable a RR is — yoewimage habe Regen Bd 

ished ; as he never could have gon? the pace, and we 

of course could not have deserted him: we mast all have been cat to 

The of my horse, and his being available for Donald to 

when T thoaght bias lost for ever, was bul one of the many in- 

stances of God’s mercifal interference on our behalf to preserve our lives 
which I have thankfully to acknowledge—Kiwards A 


monnt, 


Tue Hovse or Commons mx 1641.—The old House of Commons, it 
may be well here to remind the reader, now that a generation has growa 
up who never saw the narrow, ill-lighted, dingy room, in which for 
three centuries some of the most important business of this world was 
transacted, ran at right angies with Westminster Hall, having a passage 
into it at the south-east angie. The Hall itself, in those days, shared in 
all the excitements of the House ; and nothing of interest went on in the 
one, of which visible and eager indications did not present themselves in 
the other. The entire length of the room in which the members sat was 
something less than the breadth of Westminster Hall ; and, handsome as 
it originally had been, with its rich architecture and decorated paintings 
of the thirteenth century, it had lost all trace of these under boards and 
whitewash immediately after the Reformation, when also a new floor 
above, and a new roof under the old, still more abridged its proportions. 
At the westerr end, the entrance was between rows of benches, passing 
the bar, and underneath a gallery into which members mounted by a 
ladder on the right-hand corner, near the southern window. At the east- 
ern end, a little in advance of a large wiodow looking on the river, 
stood the Speaker’s chair ; and again, a little in advance of that towards 
the middie of the floor, stood the Clerk’s table, at which sat Heary El- 
syng, and John Rushworth his lately appointed assistant, with their faces 
to the mace and their backs to the Speaker. Then, on the right and left 
of the Speaker, in benches stretching along and springing up as in an 
amphitheatre on either hand, were assembled the honourable members. 
There they sat, puritan and courtier, the pick and choice of the gentle- 
men of England ; with bearded faces close cut and stern, or here and there 
more gaily trimmed with peak and rab; faces for the most part worn 
with anxious thoughts and fears, heavy with toil, weary with responsi- 
bility and care, often with long imprisonment ; there they sat, in their 

ie hats and Spanish cloaks, with swords and bands, by birth, by 
wealth, by talents, the first assembly of the world. And there, presiding 
in his great chair, surmounted by the arms of England, sat Mr. Speaker, 
also hatted, cloaked, and sworded like the rest; but not always treated 
be them, nor in sooth always treating them, with the respect which has 
gathered to his office in later times.—Foster’s Hist. and Biog. Essays. 


New Meruop or Prixtixe.—A curious description of a new method 
of printing, invented by a journeyman printer, of the name of D. Cheva- 
lier, and called by him neography, was given a few days ago to the mem- 
bers of the Cercle de la Presse Scientifique. The object the inventor had 
in view was to obtain printing surfaces of a better quality than stone, 
zine, or any other substance hitherto used, and, moreover, to get impres- 
sions of different colours by a single operation, instead of bringing the 
sheet under the press several times. “he modus operandi is as follows : 
The figures or characters to be reproduced are drawn upon a woven stuff 
or any other which ee be penetrated by a liquid; the ink used for the 
purpose is composed of lamp-black, Indian ink, gam, sugar, and common 
salt. This done, the side on which the figures have been drawn receives 
a slight coating of gutta percha, and when this is dry, the surface is 
washed. Now, since the ink is composed of soluble matter, this will wash 
off, and the gutta percha which covered the characters, and which, there- 
fore, does not adhere to the staff, washes off too, by which means the stuff 
becomes a surface which is only penetrable by liquids in those places 
where the characters are drawn, and is perfectly impenetrable every- 
where else. This done, the wrong side of the stuff receives the ink and 
colours which are to serve for printing, while the sheet is laid on the 
right side. Under the action of the press, the ink and colours penetrate 
through the unprotected places, and a clear impression is obtained. In- 
stead of applying the ink and colours as stated, a permanent kind of 


properly charged with ink or colours, may be placed under the stuff, and 
thus many sheets may be worked off before it be necessary to renew the 
ink. This invention has cost M. Chevalier six years labour and trouble 
to render it practically useful.—London Morning Advertiser. 


Tue Rye-novse.—A very interesting exploration has recently been 
made by Mr. Teale under the ancient gate-way of the Rye-house, Hoddes- 
don. A tradition has been handed down that a subterranean passage ex- 
tended from the Rye-house to Nether-hall, in this county. Mr. Teale de- 
termined on ascertaining somewhat respecting the truth of the story, and 
accordingly a few weeks since he commenced excavating under the brick 
staircase of the tower. After clearing out several cartloads of earth a 
passage was discovered descending round the central foundation of the 
staircase. After going to a considerable depth there was found a hu 


cushion, made much like the balls formerly used for inking type, and | 


learned, happy privilege, to esteem as a friend, it is with real regret that 

we look forw: to Varga departure for new fields of consular ser- 
vice, if we may be allowed that expression with regard to Venice, where 
there are no fields at all and the landscape is a bose | one. The seati- 

ment has been re expressed by the journals and periodicals of the 

country, but it is felt with peculiar force by us in Virginia, among whom 

Mr. James has lived for several years past and by whom his. en, ging 
social qualities are so jastly esteemed. Oar literary circle loses re Co- 
ryphoes and there is no one to take his place—our Richmond society will 
miss ar amiable and cultivated family which we had learned to regard 
as belonging to it specially—and the breaking up of such ties cannot be 
thought of with indifference. Mr. James will exchange Life in Virginia 
for Life in Venice; lot us congratalate the Venetians. If he continues to 
write, as the vigour and freshness of Lord Montague's Page give us the ag- 
surance that he will, we shall expect some novels imbaed with the at- 
mosphere of his new home which will eclipse the efforts of his earlier life, 
The “ solitary horseman” will be out of place on the Grand Canal, but 
the gondola at sunset will serve him as good a turn, and the intrigues of 
the Adriatic’s spouse will furnish the material for many exciting narra- 
tives. Long life, honour and happiness to H.B.M.’s worthy representa. 
tive and the Consul-General of Letters !—Southern Literary Messenger, for 


Tae Cuerpoure Caorvs.—We have no wish to exaggerate ; but as far 
as we have heard, the Peace Congress at Cherbourg was one continual 
cannonade. Even at this distance, of space as well as time, one’s mental 
ears are deafened by the echoes of the thunder. The Emperor arrives 
—bang go the guns! The Emperor goes to bed—bang ge the guns! 
The Emperor gets up again—bang go the guns! The Emperor goes 
out—bang go the guns! The Emperor meets the Queen—bang go the 
guns! The Emperor says, “ How d’ye do,”’—bang go the guns! The 
Emperor says, “ Good bye !”—bang go the guns! 

Bang go the guns! This was the key-note of the Imperial Peace 
Congress. Everything went off to the same unvarying tune. There 
was one unceasing roar throughout the whole proceedings. The only 
reports listened to were those of 90-pounders. There were several 
“ great guns’ in oratory present, but the only speeches audible were 
from the mouths of the cannon. 

Nevertheless, for all his flourishing his iron talons in our face, the 
French _— is a dove : acknowledged bird of peace. Cherbourg is his 
nest, and Cherbourg (have we not Imperial assurance of the fact?) has 
been inaugurated in the midst of profound and perfect peace. The burat- 
offering of ganpowder was intended as a peace-offering. Every ramrod 
that was used for it, was in reality an olive-branch ; a smacking kiss of 
friendship sounded loud in each salute. Even at Cherbourg, L’Empire 
c'est la paiz. According to the Emperor, Jupiter Tonans is the deity of 
Peace !— Punch. 

Wuow Tue Prixce or Wates can Marry.—A Roman Catholic maga- 
| zine, for certain purposes, recently gave a list of seven Protestant prin- 
| cesses, that the Prince of Wales might marry if he takes a wife younger 
| than himself. Although it was an indelicacy to make this allusion at 
so early a date, still, as it has gone the rounds of the press, we feel that 
in noticing it we cannot be accused of being guilty of any impropriety, 
and therefore set the mag right by adding to its seven sixteen names 
of German princesses, who will be eligible hereafter for this honour :—1, 
Princess Frederica, of Hanover, born January 9th, 1848 ; 2, Princess 
Mary, of Hanover, born December 3rd, 1849 (cousins of the Prince of 
Wales) ; 3, Princess Mary, of Saxe-Weimar, born January 20th, 1849 ; 
4, Princess Sophie, of Saxe-Weimar, born March 29th, 1851 (related to 
the Prince by his father, as a member of the Ernestine line of the House 
of Saxony) ; 5, a daughter of Prince Herman of Saxe-Weimar, grand- 
daughter of the King of Wurtembarg, born Jane 25th, 1852; 6, Princess 
Therese, of Olpenburgh, born March 20th, 1850; 7, Princess Mary of 
Glaksbourg (Denmark), born November 26th, 1847 ; 8, Princess Louise 
of Suede, daughter of the Prince Royal of Sweden, born October 3lst, 
1851 ; 9, Princess Wilhelmina, of Gurtenburg, daughter of Duke Engler, 
of Wurtemburg, born July llth, 1844; 10, Princess Marie of Schwarz 
burg-Radolstadt, born 2$th January, 1850; 11, Princess Hermoine of 
Lippe-Schaumberg, born October 5th, 1845 ; 12, Princess Emma of 
Lippe-Schaumberg born July 28th, 1852 ; 13, a sister of this prinéess ; 
14, 15, 16, three other princesses of the house of Lippe.—Court Journal. 








Tue Bartisn Yacut Squaproy.—Very few but those who have looked 
| into the subject have any idea of the aggregate number and tonnage of 

the yachts owned in the ports of the United Kingdom, and yet it is de- 
sirable that the number and character of these British-owned pleasure 
vessels should be known. With the exception of the Netherlands and the 
United States (New York), there is scarcely another country but Britain 
which has anything like an associated Club of yachts. If we examine 
the official authority for this class of vessels, the Universal Yacht List, for 
the present year, we find that there are about 1200 yachts registered as 
belonging to the differeat British Yacht Clubs, comprising vessels rang- 
ing from five or six tons up to such vessels as the Brilliant, the Capricorn, 
and the Sylphide, of from 300 to 500 tons. The aggregate tonnage of 
these British yachts may be taken at 33,000 tons. Of the seamen they 
employ we have no details, but no one can doubt the benefits they con- 
fer as a school of navigation both to owners and sailors. Out of the 1200 





stone, which might have served for a coffin, bat which, from the p 
in which it was placed, had probably served asa living prison. A pas- 
sage was next found leading off westerly from the tower, and after pro- 
ceeding some yards a cell was discovered, with a huge iron door and 
grating ; inside this cell is a seat of brickwork, running the length of 
the interior eight or ten feet. A faint ray of light glimmers in from 
above, but on viewing it through the grating all seems profound dark- 
ness. branching off north under an arched doorway near the 
cell grating has been blocked up for the present ; another leading south 
was cleared out and explored, and an entrance has been made from it 
into the garden south of the tower. Some curious specimens of 
antiquity were found ; coins, some Roman, others of Henry IL.’s time, a 
sword, a very remarkable spear, richly and elaborately ornamented, and 
other weapons of warfare ; but no remains of human bodies have at pre- 
sent been brought to light. The roof of the passage near the cell pre- 
sents a remarkable appearance ; huge stalactites of a dingy gray cast 
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hang from the top, some of immense size, and the action of which has 
caused the sides of the gloomy passage to present a crystalline appear- 
ance. The result of the excavation will, of course, induce Mr. Teale to 
continue his researches.— Essex Standard. 

Messrs. THAacKeRAY AND YATES; THEIR QuaRREL.—Whether, as a 
contemporary asserts, Mr. Justice Willes has or has not given an opinion 
as to Mr. Edmund Yates’ cause of action against the Garrick Club, for 
having expelled him, wecannot say. It is very unlikely that a Judge 
would commit himself to an opinion upon acase which might possibly 
come before him in ajadicial capacity ; but whether that be so or not, 
we have little doubt that if Mr. Yates prosecutes his case in a proper 
manner, the Committee of the Club will awake to the unpleasant fact 
that they have acted not only unwisely, but illegally. The Club is pos- 
sessed, we understand, of funded property to the amount of £3,000 or 
£4,000. besides the lease of the house, the furniture, plate, wines, &c., 
and a very valuable collection of pictures. Now, when a member has 
paid his entrance fee and subscription, he acquires an equal share and 
ownership with the other membere of the Club in each and every part of 
the property which belongs to the Club. The members are, in point of 
both law and fact, tners, and then take the common property, share 
and share alike. It may, perhaps, be argued that the laws of the Clab 
form part of each member’s contract with his fellow partners, and that 
the by-laws give a power of expulsion for miscondact or becoming 
infamous. Even granting that, the Committee will have some difficulty 
in proving that the description of Mr. Thackeray comes within either 
category. If we are not misinformed, it will be before a Court of Equity, 
and not of law, that this knotty point will have to be debated, inas- 
much as Mr. Yates’ best remedy is by a bill, praying to have an account 
taken of the partnership property, and to have it sold by public auction, 
and his share of the proceeds paid to him. This seems a pretty 
quarrel as it stands.—London “ Critic.’—The Garrick Club is to be 
broken up, and re-formed, for the purpose of excluding Mr. Yates. 


From Vimersa to Ventce.—Our venerable friend, The Knickerbocker, 
has taken a new lease of life, and comes to us now exhibiting the taste 
and critical judgment of two Editors, Dr. Noyes having been associated 
with Clarke to do what Clarke did formerly so well by himself. Shall 
we say there is an improvement in the magazine? We will, at the risk 

offending the Senior whose charming Gossip has long since become an 
* institution.” We recognize among the contributors to the body of the 
work many new and most excellent hands, and in the September number, 
which has anticipated our own tardy appearance, we find an admirable 
letter on Life in Virginia, from the pen of G. P. R. James, Esq., which 
evinces the close and accurate observation of that accomplished writer. 





of our Anglo-American novelist, whom, from the tender period 


Apropos 
of roundabouts, we have appreciated highly as an author, and have since 


Cc tanding on the books of the different Yacht Clubs, there are about 
70 exceeding 100 tons, 15 above 200 tons, and five above 300 tons. There 
are 22 different Yacht Clubs, the chief station being Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight.— Shipping Gazette. 

Tue CoNrEessIONAL IN THE EnGLisH Cuurcu.—The Times publishes a 
long correspondence between the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Shaw of 
| Slough, respecting the confessional. The 7imes is dissatisfied with the 
| Bishop’s treatment of the subject, and remarks that if any important 
| authority in our Church should attempt to ply at dalliance with this 
| matter of auricular confession, great events will not be far off. This is 
| not one of those questions whereon there will be any mutual forbearance 

or mutual charity, or wherein the Bishop can hope to still the raging wa- 
ters by scattering over them extracts from his old sermons. There is a 
fact in our history that happened a long time ago, and in very hamble 
life ; but it stirred up a rebellion that shook the throne of a Plantagenet. 
Auricular confession attempted to be insinuated among our English wo- 
men would difier only from the old historic fact to which we have al- 
luded, as moral causes differ from physical causes. Its effects would dif- 
fer only as ecclesiastical convulsions differ from political rebellions. 








Tue Powe or Orrice-Horpers.—The Utab correspondent of the New 
York Tribune writes from Utah :—* I have seen the Governor of the ter- 
ritory walking gravely up the road towards his tents, carrying a piece 
of stove-funnel under each arm. I have seen the Chief-Justice cutting 
turf for a chimney, and punching the oxen which were drawing logs to 
build his cabin ; the Secretary of the State splitting wood, and the 
United States Attorney and Marshal plasteriag the walls of their huts 
with mad. Yesterday I saw one United States Commissioner stripped 
to the blaff, and riding on horseback, piloting a waggon through a ford 
across the South Platt, which he had discovered by wading, while the 
other commissioner having accomplished the passage, sat upon a corn- 
sack on the opposite back, mending a rip in his paataloons. These pic- 
tares may convince you that the civil offices at least, in coanection with 
the Utah expedition, are not sinecures. 


A Cockney at 4 Restavrant.—A Cockney in Paris went to ares 
taurant to get his dinner. pn pe with the French language, yet 
unwilling to show sis ignorance, he pointed to the first line on the bill 
of fare, and the polite waiter brought him a fragrant plate of beef soup. 
This was very well, and when it was despatched he pointed to the second 
line. The waiter seemed to understand him = and brought him 
a vegetable soup. “ Rather more soup than I want,” thought he, “ but 
I suppose it is Paris fashion.” He duly pointed to the third line, and a 
plate of tapioca broth was brought him. Again to the fourth, and was 
furnished with a bowl of preparation of arrow-root. He tried the fifth 
line, and was supplied with some gruel kept for invalids. The bystanders 
grinned with de mys supposing that they saw an unfortunate individual 
who had lost all his teeth ; and our friend, determined to get as far from 
the soup as possible, pointed in despair to the last line on the bill of fare. 
The intelligent waiter, who saw at once what he wanted, politely handed 
him a bunch of tooth-picks, This was too much ; the Cockney paid his 
bill, seized his hat, and incontinently left. 








Friowers or THe OLDEN Trwe.—The floral beauties of Britain were 
confined to those wild-flowers which are today the delight of childhood. 
The eyes of the “ barbarians” looked upon the modest daisy, which then 
presented the same eimple form that it does to-day. Primroses, 0 
in the recesses of gnarled roots of trees, came forth in abundaace in the 
spring ; so did the blue-bell and the violet. These familiar flowers, with 
dog-roses, fox-gloves, traveller’s-joy, flowering heaths, and water-lilies 
were the chief beauties of the bouquet of ancient Britain. Fuchsias, bal- 
sams, dahlias, auriculas, hyacinths, pinks, tulips, roses, and a host of other 
beauties that now adorn our gardens and dwellings, were thea quite un- 
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known. Even the wall-flower and the mignonette were strangers to our EDUCATION. ARTHUR DONNELLY’S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
land ; ae —. which —— ne — a of the To sce Fort, nod vatuors areca AND IRISH RESIDENTS or 
hedges, came to st stole out of t a ’ ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Mn ogg my pen ES get go ly ‘ 
den, to share the —s of ‘cna wil ers. Mer wat the A we} ME miien, Ro. 43 Hast Bat ‘t Ereetitet ween froadway sod 4th Avenue,) will rexpen of tered Dabriee ef their’ a wilt Bnd st his Gan cares Rooms, $8 Bowery, « way 
of the British flora peculiar to the earliest period. It prevailed with only |“, ues T. Wirciss, fen y apd qualty of Canrenve, Oi. Clorun, Stkaw Murtinos, Tam and Plano Gow 


Bri 
slight additions ms improvements, down to the sixteenth century. 
—Philp’s History of Progress. 
Srrarusrey—Great Resorcrxes.—The elevation of es Earl of Sea- 
field to the British Peerage, under the title of Baron S' 
ven the test satisfa8tion in the wild and romantic Highland 
which the noble Lord derives his new designation. e event —~ 
celebrated on Thuraday in Strathspey with unusual demonstrations. 
Enormous bonfires were kindled on the most prominent hills of the three 
Cromdale, Duthill, and Abernethy, which compose the Straths- 
pey section of Lord Seafield’s estates. No less than thirty-three bonfires, 
consisting each of from one to two hundred trees and large quantities of 
other combustible materials, were set on fire at night and blazed with 
great brilliancy uatil morning was well advanced. In the town of Gran- 
town several of the houses were illuminated.— Jnverness Courier. 


Tanirr POR CRINOLINE. — According t to the Courrier de Charleroi the les- 
sees of dancing saloons in Belgium ae bitterly of the falling off in 
their receipts, occasioned by the extra space now occupied by the crino- 
lines. had instrument, cailed the “ Crinolimétre,” has consequently been 
adopted by some of them, and persons whose crinolines surpass a fixed 
development are charged an extra admission fee. At a ball given on 
Sunday last at Montigny, one female was measured and charged an ex- 
tra 75 centimes ; another person, of an economic disposition, preferred 
redacing her crinoline by taking out two hoops! 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 506, sy Jos. A. Porter. 
From the Set “ In ipso temporis articulo,” in the “Albion” Problem Tournay. 























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvtion To Prostem No. 505. 


White Black. 
1. RwQ Bé. P takes P. 
2 Ktok B86 | K to K 5. 
3%. BtoK R 5. K to Qs. 
4. Bte K B 3 checkmates. | 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.—A Match of thirteen games was commenced last Thurs- 
day between Dr. mee Mr. F. Perrin, at the New York Chess Club, to 


be continued every = qo Be Saturday. The stakes are a Club Set of 
Staunton Chessmen. Mr. Lichtenhein, the President of the Club, has kindly con- 
sented to act as Umpire. 


Mr. Paut Moreny rm Evrorg.—Every fresh account of the doings of this 
celebrated young Chess Player adds new laurels to those which he has already 
le Asia brought the ae of his victory over Herr Lowenthal—the 
= score being, Morphy 9, —— 3, Drawn 3—and of his non-appearance 
the Tournament of the Britis Chess yon which we consider a mas- 
tert stroke of Chess policy. He subsequently arrived at Birmingham, and con- 
led with eight strong players simultaneously, in as man blindfold games, of 
which he won seven. He is at present in Paris, no doubt with the object of 
—e a match with Herr Harrwitz, who enjoys the reputation of being one of 
best lances in Europe. His match with Staunton has been st last satisfac- 
torily arranged, and is to commence on the let of November. Stakes, £500 a- 
side. = 
Meetine or Tae British Caess Assocration aT Brrwincuam.—This meet- 
ing commenced on Tuesday, 1 = 24th Augost) and was well attended by eminent | 
players. It was held in the handsome rooms of Queen’s College, kindly lent for | 
the purpose by the Principal and Council. The great feature was a tournameut 
of sixteen players, for a first _— of sixt: eng | men and a second of twenty guineas. 
In the first round, Messrs. wenthal, Owen, St. Amant, Salmon, 
Falkbeer, Brien, and Smith ~~ sete against Messrs. Hughes, Kippin 
Hampton, Beetlestone, Szabo, Ingleby, Bird, and Morphy. Mr. Bird y | 
be game and game with Mr. Brien, but he was obliged to leave on account 
of business. Mr. Morphy forfeited the — by nonattendance. In the second | 
round, Messrs. Owen, Fal r and B-ien were the victors against Messrs. 


Salmon, St. Amant, and Smith ; and subsequently Herr Lowenthal was victori- | 


ous in both games with Mr. Staunton. 





A CuiNcuer From CaNADA—Irems For Ixvanips.—Some Canadian statis- 
tiden who has ascertained the amount and value of the leading drugs and 
medicines imported into British America during the last three years, announces 
that the receipts of Holloway’s Remedies for internal and external diseases 
daring that np were nearly equal to those of all other advertised medicines 

Pp the .is correct. The faith and confidence 
laced b the dians in those celet preparations is a striking feature 
in the history of their general progress. They were introduced earlier in Cana- 
in any other part of our colonial empire, and for more than twenty 
years the annual demand has continually increased. Tempted by Dr. Hollo- 
Way’s — many proprietors of what are termed “ patent medicines,” have 
voured to share with him in that field of his usefulness, as well as in 
others, the harvest of honour and profit which is the guerdon of well-directed 
enterprise. It seems, however, from the statistics above referred to, that they 
a net met with much encouragement. Their failure perhaps may be refer- 
red to the fact, that the same publicity which renders a good article popular 
makes a worthless one notorious. No preparation which falls short of the 
- publicly made in its behalf can long survive. If a belief in the inful- 
ibility of doctors ever prevailed in British America, it has certainly long ceased 
to exist ; for certificates innumerable assure us that the writers, after being 
Geen up’ ’ by their medical advisers, took counsel of their own judgment, Te- 
sorted to the Priis or the Orstment, or both, according to the nature of their 
disorders, and got well. It is doubtless very unmannerly ina patient to re- | 
cover after having been declared incurable by his professional attendant, but it 
is ove of those breaches of etiquette for which it is impossible to express re- 
gret, with any degree of ' sincerity.—Edinburgh Review. 


‘THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8ST. 


TLANTIC CABLE. 
ARTIES PURCHASING GOODS OF US beta BE PRESENTED bes yo =a PIECE 
of the GENUINE ATLANTIC CABLE, mounted in Brass, Sitver, and ( 
DEM?’ SEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, ew York. 

















—¥ -3. - Francisco, Cal. 
Ries Kine, SLL D. D., President of dolumbia College.—Rev. Pease L. Hawes, D.D. 
Avocercs ry ALBERT, keg. Be Baltimore.—Samvet Rosset. Koa toto ‘n, Conn. 
Dr. R. Grses, Columbia, 8, C.—Rev. R. W. Dickinson 
FENBERG, Esq.. New Tt. Jaman va By sem ¥ vz Soprano Court. 
Rev. W. Apaus. D.D., ‘New York--H. P. Tarran, D-D., Chancellor of niversity. 
Dr. CaBeEut, rea Va.—Col. Joux &. Grrmxos, Baliimore. 
.. New York.—Grorce Copuss, | 5 og Troy, New York. 
., Chicago, Ill.—Col. Wiiax M. Prrrox, Roanoke, Va. 
p 2 KS " Ohio. 


LESPINASSE & DE LASSALLE'S FRENCH 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS byl eed FOURSEEN YEARS 
of 81 Macdougal Street, corner of Cliuton Place, near 
FRENCH taught by the two Principals. A Junior Class directed b; Lzspinaae 
a LISH taught by two Professors, English by birth, and of the Best English collegiate 
acati 











GREENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
106 Pierrepont Street, Corner of Clinton Street. 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A.M., iy som 
EDWARD E. BRADBURY, A-B., Associa 
pa aos SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES WILL RE-OPEN MONDAY, SEPT. 13rn, vin 
5 shin omy  Seeanee, and every d facility for acq a thorough and 
The Principal, ae hitherto. will devote his entire time and attention to the actual instruc- 
tion as well as supervision of Be nee 
Cire’ and any farther information, will be furnished on applying either personally or 
by letter as above. 
Brooklyn, anaes, 1858. 


MISS HAINES’ SCHOOL, 
No. 10 GRAMERCY PARK, Corner of East 20th Street, 
[THIRD DOOR FROM FOURTH AVENUE.) 
ISS HAINES RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, 
that having been sequened by a number of the parents of her pupils ee the an- 
nual session of her in the meen png Sed se scholars, she 
will defer its re-opening until MONDA , Sept. 20th. 

who have confided their “bee ame eb Rag Tmt pos wha Aah dg hw 
peewee ae | aad, she trusts, it ab’ , to iexpart to be Is a substantial, ee 
education. she the aid of nee poe of acknowledged tal ent, 


plisbed, Christian 
ro in Lan be their aim to contribute fe Poo as possible ney tora persona] happiness as well as 
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MES. MEARS’S 
FREN' & ENGLISH BOARDIne & DAY SCHOOL 
| POR, YOUNG LADIES, Nos. D 38 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 


30 A 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, SuPT. 9. 
M. will be a’ e to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 


her, on and after September 1. 








RS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall continues to give Instrue- 
tion in SINGING at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, and will commence fur 
the Season on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBE 1th. 
Application to be made at tne house. 





RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
No. 38 Union Square, New York, will be opened on Wednesday, September 15th. 


tidy a 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, hewn ¥ 
CARPETS 
am va a weg TO SEW CARPET STORE. 
subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 

273 ecaman STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
ed Price ee fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 
. erie RLVET ABLUnkLo od -4~ ao ard, 

oe ‘J per y 
TAPESTRY BRU: 
RUSSELS.. Lote 1 35 i 


THREE. PLY CARP’ 
INGRAIN, ALL WOO 
siesta A 


Oil Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mattings, Mais, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods wold inthe Retail Departmen rill be dois for Cash. 


273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Pe Sole ate Saeeee for selling Avsvax Powsr Looms and Ausvr» Paison made Three-Ply, 


rn pb —Carpets for Churches made to order. 












ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
- & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE 
A*se Neh S$ ION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATCH ; 
BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES; Three-ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oll Clotbs, 
Fiane and Table Covers. First-class goods, and wortby the attention of parties about to far: 
N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWI~, 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 





ANY & . 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, 4c. ; Rick 
Pas, pers lasses, and every —_ of Fancy Goods. a 
Atten is ~~ -T4 called to 
Silver ,— Department. 
ot enly Roars Soe spe as far as artistic des! este ant et rfect finish are concerned, 
= every articl eis eee equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
hich should not be overlooked b [rote no of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 
= legal yo oye to regulate th 
We are the Sole Agents in ‘New’ ana for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket time-piec 
Every article is marked in — figures, at the lowest Price for which at will be sold. 
ne 1 to 





TPP Any ao co. 
880 Broadway, New Yo 





RENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 
Street, near aeioon Park, Boarai ng and Day’ School for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
bo reopen on SE BER 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, English, Spanish and Ger- 
a ea ges, Seaaaee the French, which is the language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- 
PARTM ENT has been added. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


{ 

| AS GOVERNESS OR COMPANION.—An English Lady, who Is at 

| present holding a situation in the city, is desirous of making are engagement. She 

| instructs in the higher branches of English, with French, Music, and Drawing. She would 
be willing to accompany and take charge of one or more Young Ladies to Europe, where she 

| can offer ever facility for imparting a thorough and accomplished education. 











| Address, *‘Z.’’ care of Geib & Jackson, Music Store, 783 Broadway, near Tenth Street. 
| | peor. 2 OHN W. 8. sows is {~~ resume his ular 
course of Instruction, ia Kloe ory. co Shakspearean Read- 

in: with PRIVATE PUPILS, at hier a . No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker St. 


| 
| ‘amily Reading Classes attended at their own dwellings. 
| New York, September 1, 1858. 

| 





| MBE; A. D. WHITE, LIBRARIAN, (Late assistant at the Mercantile 
Library of New York, for seven years. ) Respectfully cilers his services to Literary 
Institutions, t niversities, Colleges, Schools, &c., throughout —_. — States, for the ar- 
rangement, classification. te preparation of eatalog ues of Librari 
| REPAIRING, RENOVATING, and RE BINDING, executed er m terms which have 
| never before been offe wey and can generally be done on the spot, thereby saving time, ex- 
pense, and risk by removal. 
Letters addressed as above to the care of Mr. C. B. Norton, agent for Libraries, Appleton’s 
Buildings, New York, will meet with prompt attention. 


AX ENGLISH FAMILY, residing at SR St. 3 Mark's 5 Place would 

be happy to receive a few Gentlemen as Boarders. all the me moters. 

improvements ; is situated in a et ws neighbourhood, within’ five minutes wa of Bi 

way, and convenient of access by and stages. Englishmen may meet with all the ~ aed 
ges of a home, agreeable society, 7. oma much domestic comfurts. References exchanged. 


OUNTAIN’S INDIA STORE, 653 Brondway- —Silks, C Satins, 
Shawls, rim pm Goods, Fancy Articles, Coles, and Lacquer Ware ; Hie! n French Fans, 
and every beens dl of curiosities from Japan, Manilla. &c. 
10 a complete assortment of AMERICAN INDIAN ARTICLES. 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 


HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY ee ne EXPERIENCED BY 

the Ladies wearicg the STEEL, HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 

Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking r the spring, large occupancy of space, and 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 


WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS, 


which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring nBairt in the market, being every way pliable ; 
they are both.easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, aNd DURABLE, un: fom the 
MOST RELIABLE Aud DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SkrRt in the world. 

For Sale at his Stores, 
Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 














NOTICE! 
HE NEW ADDITION TO THE PRESENT PREMISES OCCUPIED BY 
A.T. ageing sa & CO., 
Will be opened on Monday, Sept. 20th, a M., with an elegant and attractive stock of 
oars description of FANC Y AND STAPLE bey "Goods, CARPETS, CURTAIN MATE- 
IALS, &c., imported expressly for the occa: 
BRO \pwWay. °C HAMBERS, and READE STREETS. 


FALL IMPORTATION. 
AMES GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
Fall Gioots of the latest Paris styles, consisting of 
BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. 
SILK ROBEs, FLOUNC RS, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, ME RiNOS, &e., &c., &e. 
Also, - Ln selection of 
EAL LACES AND oA aaa EV = SEEN IN NEW YORK. 

Norelticn Ss re ceived by every steam: 29 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
I. & W. GEERY, 208 CANAL STREET, AND 719 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1804.) 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
to the T ©, Horers, Private Fawities, and all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
a genuine article, a large variety of TEAS—GREEN aND Brack, Soucnone, Povcuone, ENGLISH 
Breakrast, Oovonc, Lurertac, Hysox, GuNrowper, YounG Hyson, &c., in cnests and half 











Corree—Mocua and Java.—Wrves—Maperras, SHERRIES, a roee — Ks, &c., very old 
and high grades, in original packages, demi-johns, magnums, and b 

BaRTON AND GUFSTIER’S CLARETS en: Moet and Chandos’s s, Cabinet Imperia} 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., &c. 

Liqvors.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gin, ‘Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c.,. &c., in original 
packages ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, ‘Anisette, Noyeau Bitters, &c. —Mair Li 1QvoRs. —Lon 
don Brown Stout, Scotch, and Euglish ALEs. 

SeGars—A variety of Choice Brands.—PickLes—ENGusu and Frexcu.—Savces—For Fish, 
Currie, Game, Meat, &£¢.—CHEESE.—STILTON, CHEDDER eae Victoria, Prince ALBERT, 
PaRMeEsamM GRU woes Sarsaco, Dutcu, and AmeErics 
Izep, St. Cr 3 barrels and half barrels.—Ha 
OLIVE, SPERM, ALE. 

j a@- Our iseeors ‘are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 

Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 

WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
ING | MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


formerly one ied, ay ted for the display of their Merchand: 
whieh, for EL GANCE, | RIETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. it 





}GARS.—LOAF, CRUSHED, PULVER- 
PESTPHAL Aand AMERICAN.—Ona, 











MPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watche 
D* Jewelry, Le Ware, Tortdise-Shell Combs, set 1 Mourning Jewelry in great varsetee! 
All the above-menuoned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of the times. [Don’t forget 
the number. 603 way, New York. 


MeUssING JEWELRY AND JET GQ0DS--We have just re- 
ceived an invoice of the above- direct from — and London, of the most 


mamed goods, 
elegant a om _— selected for the retail trade of New York, and we offer them at the 
most reasonable DEMPSEY & F a 





way, New York. 





EDDING, INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly 
engraved and printed in the most fashionable styles. Cards printed from engraved 
plates. Fine French and English Stationery, a Pa; and Envelopes stamped without 
charge. EMPSEY aX yy ae Gis. 
@3 Broadway, New York. 








muRY NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies of N. ork, that 
H! has removed from his former —— of business to KE. A. he Oks’ M ‘$ trey 
and Rhee eee No. 575 Broadway, Xj &. N. would re- 


a 
LRGEST FIRST. CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW TORS, if not in the World, recel ving from 8 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, Loypon, 
steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, yy? desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
WE EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon ? rs aaa for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United S 





IN 
HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, DURING THE hye MONTH, 
been entirely renovated, and is now in complete order for the receptien of permanent 
eat transient guests. It has been thoroughly mappinten and embellish wih artistic taste 
e firm of Guille & Alles. The carpets have been ereoly selected, of the most a 
seem styles and quality, from the establishment a W. & J. Sloane, and an entirely new 
and magnificent dinner service for the table d’hote and private dinners, has been mapufac- 
tured expressly for this hotel yA Tiffany & Co. 
The Cuisine is conduc retofore on the most enlarged and liberal scale, b one of the 
first chiefs, assisted —4 three pcre artists, aud with the marketing, is under 
direction of G. Kerner. 
This Hotel is y well ilated, and is amply provided with weseeee of seventy 
bath rooms water conveniences, in single rooms as we)l as in suits o| 
The proprietors embrace this opportunity to rewurn their sincere reaky for >the liberal pa- 
tronage that has thus far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every eflurt 
will be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the count: ry. 
Terms, $250 per day. No charge for baths. 
G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. 


BLANCARD ++ gh 
ROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, RK.—This ele- 
gant establishment ts located in the most fashionable } band mY the city, on the highest 
Pate of ground south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant aod healthfal location 
n tne of one metropolis. 
ooms are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
Parture and Chambers es with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties travelling together. 
by, ten has been thoroughly renov»ted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep 
jon 
The Sea and arrangements throughout are extensive and liberal. 
The Cellars will at all times be stocked with the pest, and our patrons are 
ames that no canteen x expense w! 








will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 


agreea 
“ihe. rice for full pear at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at lower rates. 
Rooms will be let separately, if Solven, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Parlours or at Ordinary, at ali hor 
Public patronage is Deapecttully: solicited by the new management. 
BLANUARD & MACLELLAN. 


TIFFANY & CO, NO. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE SECURED THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH SUBMARINE CABLE 
Now on board the 
UNITED STATES STEAM-FRIGATE ‘‘ NIAGARA.” 
N ORDER TO PLACE IT WITHIN REACH OF ALL CLASSES, AND THAT EVERY 
family in the United States may possess a specimen of this wonderful mechaaical cu 
riosity, they propose to cut the Cable into pieces of four inches in length, and mount them 
neatly ‘with brass ferules. 
Each piece will be accompanied with a copyrighted fac simile certificate of 
Cyrus W. Field, Esq., 
that it is cut from the genuine Cable. Twenty miles of it have beea actually submerged and 
taken up from the botiom of the Ocean. This will be — sold in precisely the condition in 
which the great Cable now lies in the bed of the Atlantic, 
Orders will be received from dealers _ ~ others for not less than 100 pieces atatime, at 
$25 per hundred. Retail price 50 cents e: 
Each order must be See by the r money in funds current in New York, as it will 
not be possible to open accounts. A register wil be Rept of the orders, as they are received, 
— Will be filled in turn without favour or partia 


ity. 
~ portion of the specimens will be ready, it is expected for delivery, within a week. 
fn York, August 2lst, 1853. 











RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
COME XE,70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE- 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 

FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA 
TURAL STATE.—Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
the Digestive and yg 7 Organs, Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 
general heer of the Blood 

The swhscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above cele- 
brated Water. aving received great benefit himself from its use, he recommenas it for the 
cure of the above complaints. 

e Water is sold in its — state by him, and a pamphiet, giving an analysis of its pro 
perties, will be given to any one who ys require it. 

The following certificates are r few of the wonderful cnres produced by its use within the 
past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divests them of all quackery. 

COPY. 
From General Webb, Editor of * Courier and quiver: ” 
ew YorK, Ma } 

Cc. L. Matuer, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite unnecessary for me hs give you one aa a, ae. 

of my expe rience in yy to the curative etfects of the Water of St. Catharine’s Wel, Ua- 
nada West. You will find all you require in the columns of the Courier and En b 
ave repeatedly expressed my conviction, both from personal experience and cheervetion, 

— in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Neuralgia, they will find it a spe 





since aes — to the well in 1855 I have never ceased to recommend its waters, as altoge- 


ther the m 'y in their b 1 effects that have ever come under my obser- 
valiol 


The testimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given to be rong a friend, but 
published for the good of the co aud in the hope of benefitting ~ afflicte 
ours very truly, WATSON wees. 
. Youn, May 28, 1858. 
C. L. Matner—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Waver from the 


Artesian Well, at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 
degree eflicacious. 


The Water from the well in its natural state, without being boiled or concentrated, is in 
my opinion to be preferred. Yours truly, EDWIN FORREST. 

It can be had by the bottle, or in any quantity, acked for transportation, by applicatioa 
to the subscriber, where all further iniorm ation with be given. 4 —," 
» L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 








TO sO 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER—We 2 axe reliably inform 
D that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’’ water and salts, und ~~ 4 eyo oa 
“Saratoga” salis, are Sen imposed upon the public in the t Southern and South-western, 
States, where persons buying th: eee articles desire aad think they are purchasing ‘* Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at farategn ere are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to ditch 
water ; and the articles imposed 2 this manner on the public are most. artificial co 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CoNGREsS Wares, the 
eifect of them being entirely different from that of the — Concress Water, frequently 
roducing giving Perel vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
po pee try estive pow ers and dest roying the tone of the stomach and bowels, 
mee ap a mld case of dy dyspepsia esretie-toe effect being in no wise diferent from tha 
prod catharties n ordinary water—while Congress Waraer produces 
neither ree ¢ or "injurious effect int a case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as won ascurative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spri ing, which during 
sixty-three years past, has built 4 the reputation ef Saratoga, yet some have coi 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THB APPLICATION OF 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FaCE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 


heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, aad fan, and rendering 
the Skin soft, clean, and heatihy. Price One ae 


EUGENE DUPUY, oo eo 
agar SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. wir Chemist. 


ied 
name of the ee with that of the place—thus affording the ortunity for astaiiean to fi 
cricies upon the pablic on the szeagih b of the repertion obtal tained by the as 
en oo <i. The injury thus int! 2ted upon the public and ourselves is 
ing these ns articles, and finding either me no effect or injurions effects 
use, they in future a the genuine Conaress Waren, supposing that they have 
already tried i it itis phe Sti — that it is in bottles boxes 
ng our names, jes ai oxes are greedily ht up by counterfeiters fe 
the purpose of eyes them ne their Mca“ article and sail a yn ress or nenotony 
Water ; bay onl: | NGREEs WATER | peed other—and be 
that the randed, 1 non is the cork of ‘eony bottle of igs mo Consenes Wart 
‘* CONGRESS Waren. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous —— 
feit, As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, yom they are not on 
lueless, but injurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders the 
om. T rect . is ae to form Congress Water py we have the authority of 


double, for on 
rom thei: 








op the 
— coon fer ronage he as received fm, and assures his cus- 
tomers that, og me facilities be he now has for 4 aiont 8 Shoes of every 
of the best material and work, he can mie Ladies wishing to see 
F residences, can do so before 10 A.M., OF after 6 FM, P.M. A note to that effect, 
Rss the post, wil] meet with promptatiention.  V a | respectta 
ENRY NU Mss, 575 Broadway. 





‘TT OF FICE NOTICE,.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Sonthampton and Havre, 
per U. 8. Steamer VANDERBILT, will close at this Office on SATURDAY the 25th 

of Sept. at 103, o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER. Postmaster. 
post OFFICE NOTICE,.—The Mails for SAL IPOREEA, and Sonth Pacific Coast, 
er U. &. Steamer STAR OF THE WEST, will thle Pian on MONDAY, the 

| 20th &s of September, at 1 o’clock, P. M. ¥. WLER, Postmaster. 
a 





ir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—“ It is 
ores yraake an article _—— quality, th 
eromer waters writing us, we 

enclosi: vo it satay for. 


warded to any par: of the ate e reiterate our caution, to a A ‘ genuine CoxGReas 
Tze only, to examine the lettering of the rand. 





- _ RKE 
Cua & WHITE 
Congress ae Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, N. New York City 





September 18 





LIPE INSURANCE. 
gitTisH COMMERCIAL COmPany, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Ortya: ie anurans 


special 
Odice—65 Wall Street, y ENEVITT, Acruany. 





eat sie Se mefe 
of inferior and defective 





Oe Te New York. 

MESSRS. CHICKERING & 
am 

~ Portes, 


— 


Nese csr 








( se grent) 

may, (cor. on ee 
ve assortment of G ke 
manufactured my 


ae cannot fail to please. 





favourable 
cmty their new scale of Graicar fa gn | 
unsurpassed in any instruments of kind, and 


ones tol beheges 
’ rooms and sotages, Ot ive his personal attention 
the ronees for TUNING ——- wiil be promptly attended to. 





BNGLISH BIBLE W. 
122 NASSAU STREET, 
pamanem or vA LONDON EST. 


E RD Bat taor AU taoKtSe 
Presbyterian Paalm 


SE, 
NEW YORK. 
ENTS.) 


PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ROITIONS. ‘An Extensive Stock on hand, and a 
Also Eiplscopal(U. 8.) x Books, and 


RIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 


$4.50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 

HE UaOmEaOrED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
Th H and HAR A a MOUNTAIN and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Fur- 
ommal Grates and Sto boats at the above reduced price ; from yard 
2% cents per ton niaher. 

Orders can be left at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. O’NEIT u 

foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot of Mth 8 East River; at No. 74 

Street; and at the Drag Stores of Me os. 165, 511 and a6 
Broadway. ARLES A. HECKSCHER £0 








OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York Nos. 42%}; Broadway, & 7 Chatham Square. 
ARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, and the Continent of pace. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PINANCIAL. 








AGNES, 
A NOVEL, 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “IDA MAY,” 
of which 
Over have been Sold. 
THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER lita. 
One Volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSCN & ©O., Publishers, Boston. 
Harper’s New Enlarged Merchant’s Edition of 
D BOOK-KEEPING. 
Pp. 222, Royal 8vo. Price, $1 50. 


75 cen‘s. — the whole work, $125; for School Rdition, 

so ecue size Paper, made by R. ©. Root, Anthony & Oo., N. Y. 

Be. ‘7 ‘POLLOWING RY NOPaIs OF THIS WORK IT WILL BE SEEN THAT 
courte of instruction to 1 


tt Nee ad practice! learners, with 
big 1 
RINGILH ENTRY wachors fia any a Entry Ledger Closed, 17. Division ot Ee 
we nueva real En’ 
oSOL 





ay a 4 Single Entry Ledger; How te Re- 
and Closed with a Loss; come | 


wo me’ ected. 7 76. 
igo method To Notes on Joint "Account, 78 = 
unsold, 96. -owners’ Settlement, 96. 


Partner- 
49. a 


eiphia, 8 


lew Partner Mited 


“There are but eer eeemantante 80 wise as not to derive valuable information from this 
work.’'—Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine. 
** By far the most valuable jon to our Ce '—Buffalo Express. 
“ None but a practical Merchant could have written such a work. Piusbugh Comunercial 


Bap This work merits particular attention from Schools in Canada. 


THE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE LAYING OF THE 
ATLANTIC CABLE. 
BY JOHN MULLALY. 
One volume, octavo, 320 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Ready, THE LAYING OF THE TELEGRAPHIG CABLE; WITH ALL ITs 
INCIDENTS AND a osama or ao AS WELL FRESH AND RELIABLE 
BIOGRAP! AL SKETCHES FIELD AN VERETT, AND CAPrAIN HUDSON 
Publishers iavite ae attention of the Public to the following Letters, which pe seateatiy 
indicate the Sources and A ority from which this careful account of the Grand a 
Enterprises is 


errr. appicten & Co., New York —Gentlemen : I tak meh 6 Ssasare tn ortidtying that 
D, Appleten ‘o., New Yor! e mi ing 

un Joun MowaLy was with us in the Newfoundland Telegra hb Expedit ition in the A y+ a 
and Ni fey a Auantic Telegraph Expedition of "1867-58 
that he was present at the trial trip in June last, and the wh t 

the successiul landing of the cable in Triaity Bay, Newfondleng: on the Sth of A 














Parcels for AMERICA forwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. © 
executed. Parcels $1 50 eac! 
oORAPTS, ez sums to suit, ee 1. 
Agents ia Great Britain ;— 
WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 


Kero Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union ‘wireat, 
WARDs, ba LOCKWOOD & CO. 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
TTH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
separate the World’s Fair, 1, and the World’s Fair, New 

York, 1853, and are the only American Safes Ko that were awarded Modninas atthe 


Those Sains are now stmitted 10 be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the xub- 
enge the worid to produce an petenee. 5 ese ese Safes failing to preserve their 


authorized to make and sell Her- 





EMEN tro Seg Foot call at J. E. TATE’S, 
ROADWAY, and geta ad or Gaiters. They 
for this hot weather. Avery variety ¢ a hand of Boots and for the season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New You. 


LECTION NOTICE.—State Lr % How wy Vork. Office of the Secretary 
¥, August 2, 1858.— eo st Staton th Faenday 
Nosion is pd ive that at the General Fe to be heid yh 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the follow officers are 


wit ;— 
A Governor in the piece of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant. oats in the 
R. cane —A Canal © oner, in the place of Samuel B. Sasa seoues 
8. Whal —An th 


Bamue Joa, dec: Stave Prisous, 

russell pay whose terme of oles will ay: on Lay of y Fk 
sentative in the Thirty-si ress 
of the Fi Soca. Third. Fifth and Fighth Wards in the Cit 
York ;—A Ke yt Congress of + Y rh 
District, com; composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Ten a urieenth W: 

y,: of New York ;—A Tereemnare im the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for 

rict, com! of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards in the City 

ot Now York, an and the Thirteenth, th, Sixteenth Wards of Brooklyn ; 

ive in the Thirty-sixth of the United States, for the Sixth Con, Jongress 

Hevea, Fi teeth, and Seventeenth Wards in the City o! New 

epresentative in the Thirt Congress of the t/nited States, for the Seventh 

composed and beeen aS in the City of 

th C e United States for 


welfth, wigbteesh, Flesseenth, Twenty- 
7. of New w York : 





Rep cine in the Thiry a 

also, a resentative 

the ressional District, he ter 

first, and Twenty-second Wards in the 
—Seventeen Members of Assem- 


uel OC. Hills pe Td of office will expire on the last 


tion of Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to Chap. 320 of 
Laws of os 3 a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to their duties 
= — ve sapien of = eating a Coaveution to revise the Constitution 


atm ne same 10 So pore 
eer" 320.—An Act to submit the question me oolting a Convention to revise the yee 
ameud same, to the People of the State :—Paased, April I H, jue being 
it. —The Fog the State of New York, vr Snate and enact as 
:—Section |. The inspectors of election in each town, ward ore election district in 
this State, at the anoual election to be held in November next, shall provide a proper box to 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of the islature 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written or printed, or partly written or priated, by 
those are in favour of a Convention : “ Shall there be a pa to revise the 
Coustivation aed amend the same? Yes.” and by voters who are opposed thereto, 
the words: ‘Shall there be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same? 
he. “—And all citizens entitled to vote as aforesaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballot as 
atereanie. 1 is election district in which J oan, and not elsewhere. 
rtm = ao Sam —_ and t title four, of chapter one hundred and 
wey a a veapecting slections other’ than fer milidie and town ofl 
. nt April fa . , lghteen humired and forty-two, one the acts amending the sme, 
ou conducting elections and challeng to be admintate 
be a wd Co. offering to vote, _ be ‘deemed ap sitcable to the votes to 
ay this act ; and the manner of voting 


ven or offered lenges, the - 
Nee ive taise aw earing, ee eines cnn kenchy Gositved in fall fonts nd elect 

+ 0 vote under ha -- si te this oat. ies 

The votes given for and against a conven! pursuance 0 shal. 
- d by the : of the several election districts oor pals all Fl 

as provided in article foar, of title four of chapter on 
hteeu hundred ndred and f forty-two, aon 
jeable ; and such canvass shall be 





comp! 

for Ogee e whole 

tnd the re result being found es Jay: ectors 
umber < ballots received 


slatement, contain a caption, 
stating the aay 0 on which, and the number of the district vths town or — and the ‘i co. 
aoe 


ugust, 1858. 
g all this time in growing every fact in connection with 
i ave the fullest anti in his narra- 


ah him with ever: ‘ofbametion in my power re- 
gress, success of the Atlantic Telegraph Enterprise. 
in, ei epee Oe oe a friend, CYRUS W. FIELD. 
on the two Atlantic ee musesiaens os Xi of —. 
53 id had every op; ‘failed hi: 


fullest di in re; gh nierprise - 
deed, we were acc’ — to eer him es + tabe oo Mou.’” and we con- 
je oursel so authentic an account is given 
arts Ts W. E. EVERETT, Chalet Engineer, U.S.N. 


¥, having 
1s eae hee - 
to procure 


Niagara, Aug. 20, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I have been informed that Mc. Jouy Muuiacy is about to publish’ a narrative 
of the ‘Atlantic | Sega Expeditiovs of 1867 and 1858. It affords me pleasure to say he has 
accompanied us in the Niagara on both expeditions, and collectod fullest pn ly 3 
and I know of no one beter duaied Lo seg amaesec eraptte ters SE ome. undertaking 
Respectfully, your obedient servan UDSO. (lnnemen ~ 
af authentic history for the sonar 


tations Machinery employed. 
a at De PPPLETON & 00.. 


i Portrait and accurate ; substantial and cheap. 
pir views ‘sed Groups, and repre- 
by, Mail on receipt of price. 

UBLISHERS, 346 and 348 Broadway. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK, 


THE K. N. PEPPER PAPERS, ILLUS TRATED. 
One volume, bound in cloth—Price $1 00. 
Extn. rrom Cox ED oe —Oad on a & Weelbarer—in 2 parts.—Conflict : 
Alegalier rend Wotter "Susik-—Astron 
—Pome : A noad to the Grek Slaiv.— A Lytell Geste 
Haoeh Gene—aee nolig of the Hevias, with painting.—On the Clam. 
“e Grate Epik: Tirkle.—Pete—an averij pome (for length.)—A noad to’ 


&c., &c. 
The namerous laughter-provoking Mya of this well-known humorous and sparkling Ame- 
rican writer, which, so widely copied, ha ofven covvul: reader, are here _ lected 
in book fi and make a more ore attractive ‘volaene than t has been issued in Ca | yea 
Lewis Gaylord at of the Kaickerbocker M ine, says:—"* The bones * - veel who 
we exploded in the perusal of the verses of K. pper whiten the soil of the United 
States, poe Ay pee eae to the extreme west. *A oad 10 to the Grek 
Slatv ’ is as immortal as the Statoo which inspi &.°” 
Sold by all all booksellers and sent b mail to. an art of the rand Bookseller Pn 
81 00. RUDD & CARLETON, Publishe 








ers, 
sig Breed Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

ye pt IN PURSUIT OF FREBDON ; OR, THE BRANDED HAND, 
dramatic power, and one that will make its mark on the age. 600 pages. 

Price $1 25. 

A130: 

THE meee ASPECTS OF THE AGE; With a Glance at the Church of the Present 
and the the Future. Being Addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Chapin, Oag — 
er, Dellowa en ee Peters, Barritt, Miet, Higginson and Frothipghas 

, and "Richard W. Warren, 
This book ~ esa eomprehensive view of the pegrese of the Christian Church, and will be 
ap} ae y thinking minds of all d: 
Price a peer covers, 25 cents ; richly bound ‘in n cloth, 75 cents. 


The T Trade supplied at 126 Wil 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, Publishers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WEAR” 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
A STRIKING sociEry POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
‘TWO MILLIONS?!” 
BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ESQ , 
The popular author of that most spirited and successful production, 
“ NOTHING TO WEAR,” 
which had go extraordinary a circulation on both sides of the Atlantic, and was everywhere 
qusted, applauded, and imitated. 
“Two Millions” 
Is seen pen 8 by 26 the brilliant characteristics of the writer as to wit, Sues and tender- 
will be found in all respects equal, if not superior, to 
“NOTHING TO WEAR.” 
* Look through the world bog all about you lies, 
Tne noisy town, its commen, On ily life, 
Flushed oo cocons pou ons, hot with selfish strife, 
crowded street, the dens of vice and want, 
The wlded halls weere paste and fashion flaunt, 
And from their mingled threads, the grave, the gay, 
if you will, the epic of to day. 
“Two MILLIONS.’ 
SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12M0., 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50" cents; In EXTRA CLOTH, 
D. APPLETON £0. New York. 











the eleciion was held, and at che end te that suc 
ia all respects, which certificate shall be subseribed r af yy 
weey af uch atermont shall bo immediately fied by them in the office of the clerk of ihe 
towa or city. 
§ 4. The original statements, duly certified as af id, shall be deli d by the inspec- 
tora, or ayy bo pdt ose, to the supervisor, in case there be no 
ing the board oi canvassers, then to one of the 


or he shall be disabled from at 
‘Tour hour fier th the same shall have been sub- 
as 


assessors xc the town or ward, within twent, 
eabel such inspectors, to be er statements at such election are now te- 


law. 
$5. 8> much of articles 





third and fourth, of title fifth, of chapter one hundred 
1 Saapectins elections other than for militia and town 
acts amendin g the same, as get — duties of County Canvassers and 
ngs, and the duty ~ Koya aniy Clerks, and of — eas the Board 
asses shall be ul of the 
relation to convention ; and if it shall ~ +4 that a malorty 
urned as aforesaid ane sochcto Seseaien the 
to certify and declare that fact by a certificate, sanentnes by 
of £.£,..y¥ but ifit ‘shall appear by the said canvass that a 
as af id, are for Sp doy! — ak shall, by 
atsresald, declare that a oni id Secre' 


to both brane! ae the 
ours, reapeewulty, 





e Legisiat yy 0} 
GIDEON. J. TUCKER, * Souretan open 
Suenirr’s Orrice, New York, August 4, 185s. 
e is published pussgens & to the notice of Secretary of Site, 208 ibe uirements 
ute in such case made and prov: AMES C. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the public eowenepere in the county will publish the above once in each week uatil 
election, and then hand in their biils for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
a gee le for payment. See revised Stat. vol. L. chap. 6, 
tle 3, article 2d, part page lw. 





PLOWERS. 
PeazErear AFrRAcTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, ny a OF EVERY 
Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in 


et 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 





UTIFUL HEAD of ich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 
reatest Age.—And who os is ray — not have it restored poe ge mong ; 

but would have the growth res! or trou with dandroff and itching, but 

frould have Soom comaces | is troubled with Serofula, 

or with 


ared ; 
artist ii 


on a ee Rs but a | 
uw ll also remove 
ann Be sande. PROF. WOOD'S Wal Walk RESTORATIVE will do all this, 


Ann Ansour, November 5, aoe 
. Wood—Dear Sir: I have toesd seh said of the wonderful effects of 


and beauty, and t by oa 


traly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANN. 
Friend Wood :—It was a long time after I saw you at Blissfield before I got the bottle of 
Restorative for Vibich zon ¢ my an ten Coder. mapes 3a as ae in Detroit, and when I got it we 
concluded to of its rag om Tt has done all that 
oa assured me !t would do ; and < on} yim my haar on and oe ee its et- 
aod recommending its use to others as toe hest coasidera- 


Again, very respectfully and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. 
Le gm June 


Caru 
Thave used Prof. 0. J. Wood’s Hair its wonaerful ney 








H. 8S. LANSING & Co, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
) pened BR en oe al aam BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN Ex 
pa FE Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all uesirable facitities to 
Persons Going Abroad. 
eg pene Tne Binet Laniin or Resins GA SemaS es eet available in all parts of the 
P ENCES. 


REFER 
B. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- 
oy See Sot 


Gray & Boston. 
aver fichmosd. ee 
as Corning, Albany. E. 8. Sandford, Pui i 
CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS ee AND TRANSMITTED 
City and there exchanged for the ne Bonds of the Sta an required by te 
ing act) and returned and delivered to parties in Jon Seekene a4 Atlantic cae 
by WM. T. OOLEMAN & CO., No 83 Wall Bees 


SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they mus be pre 
Ist January they will be excluded from tha oad 


te ws York. 
rth 
Cary, Howard & 





sented at Sacramento City before , or 
and benefits of the funding act, and sray be forever de 
SACRAMENTO crry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and d to 8: and for the new Bonds of the 
City and County, as required by their late funding act. 
IA COLLECTIONS. 
on to open y! eee all I te 
vores D 
acturer3 or merchants —< sles tor Gs for aor Gators of Ue Oe, 
avoice 
purchasers full beneg a of the time on Sales, and 
tell property uatil until paid for. 
conrons ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected o 


bough 
Page on San Francisco, for sale. 
ADVANCES made on 





CA 
OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE 


g control 


2  Menchhem ah i 





d to our San Fray. 
WX, T. ‘COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOPFPMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
CoLLecTIONS Mapz. 


JOHN MUNROE @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKE 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gytaee SemorLan LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNs 
an es 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, ‘MANY, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, Questa 
SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
ALso, on 

BEYROUT. QONSTANTINOPLE, 

JERUSALEM, 
Office in New York, ie. S wall Street. 

SUnCAM, SHERMAN & CO, 


ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND a STREETS, NEW YORK 


Dial 








par eS 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
IRELAND, 


ATHENS, 


CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, 





Circular Notes and Letters 0 of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B44. AND Lay a tear ow ot IN yes WHERE bree BANK ed Bye ee 
tg of any Serta van 

Drafts and ts and bills and collected 
m. % ranted, fever on England, tent Scotland, 
R. c FERGUSSON 
F. H GRAIN, 
Cc. F. SMITH. 





"two 29 William Street, New York. 





General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND iy = STERLING nos a sg yore, NOTEs, 
aod sonds purchased and for : Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 
ew 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bark or Cuarceston Bills on the 
ans OF LIVER 
upwards, 


POOL, 
tonne of One Ford ‘able at of the Banks in 
0 Fou _ Sorting ont pay: any Enoanp, Ine 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS @ i EXCHANGE CO, 
2 Broadway, N. Y., 
{pr arcn au ¥ EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON aD THE SANDWICH IS- 
Beene Bane Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each mi 
fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
eee EEE 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SH RT, LA, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
HAs HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLA 
and with the planters of 


of Cetton, an 
Red River section, is enabled to make very favourable purchases, regarding quality and 


The annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 1 and 
Northern Hensteterwe, 48 weil as Cotton Factors in New York and New = <r! ill find 
it for their interest to with the 


NEEDLES, FISH Hi AND FISHING TACKLE. 
EW. HE Undersigned received the tt en pe for the above Articles at the Worl!’s 
Fair—and constantly on ® large and -assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
Bats, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
Merchants dealing tn . above will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Articles, 


Se THOMAS H qo Lane, ork. 
en New ¥ 

N. ap sat ccprecteee ie SPINNER, by acd Fish- 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


























ON IN ARTIFICIAL & HANDS. 
QtrHos ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented May 6th, 1857). The above superior ys for a lost limb, combin 
= the ouapeet celebrated Anglesey Leg, wi great improvement of th: 
elastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before successfully imitated). This side motio' 
bela tie on ateaiie life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and p don me to the wearer, besides 
cae, The above has b poe hly A rng — 

ce), as superior Artificial 
~ SBLEHO'S Fr pakent QRTIFICIAL HAND, “which t 80 =) chat 
can open and sh ers, write, &c. Call o 
el . SELPHO, 516 Broadway, Opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 
FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 

DR. KEANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possib!e prices, made by 


W., F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Evizanete Srs., New Yor«. 


Specimens may be seen at the Albion — where orders may 
Orders from 


be 
Lesrop pot viy ostemaed to and faithfully executed. 


which will be 
the country 


be attended to 





KITCHEN RANGE. 
In ad Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT. PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY mave 
become so santa —s Sopa oor needs that thi them to 
sales have increased to 
true and pe ba cy psd ciples seca! 


(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC’S BISCOTINE. 
* Caution to Purchasers.” 
Theos! PUBLIC ane Caeser AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ee BISCO’ E which ae lately been offered to the pub 





MD eLLUG i. the sol 





Restorative, and have 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, —r- ! ray, but by the use or his R 
bas resumed its original colour, and, I have no doubt, permanen’ ote 7, 


80. 
E, 8. 
, (in the great x. Y. Wire 





ENCAUSTIC TILES FO; 
MErons TILES FOR YESTIBULES, HALLS, han ergy ee Pome CONSERVATO- 
and for dings of every tee as ~ bh Sabecribere in 


every 
MILLER che CpArEs. 
earl Sureet, New York. 


HO eanihstor of ite tceran! siesses on rasa halled by all as the best 
the internal diseases 
an Se to the Human —> aoa C4 


etlective. 
the manuf; N Maiden Lane, New Y: le 
6c. and $1 per box 7-9 ‘0. 80 2 lew York; and by all druggisis, at 25¢ 








_,0- J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 052 Brontwe 
‘and 1l4 ‘Market Streei, St. Louisa, o. 


Mi "sold by all good Druggists. 


4 by Messrs. D more than ten years 

sole proprietors of it, an and the name of BISCOT iNE belongs to to them alone, and is cop 

by them. Al! who adopt their trade mark, or apply the name of f BIscOTINE to im! 

are liable to p: tion, and will be held responsible. The BISCOTINE is put ~ in om 
and bettion exportation. the fac 





D great benefit to persons Pos tice y _— war dyepepaie Prepared enly b: 
7 DELLUC «& ’ 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARU 
635 Broadway, and 


Fourth Avenue. 





ANDS’ SA ARILLA ri antteontte and pestagative 
of tins tavelaabee| aoe Renter i) a safe —_ certain Cure in Cases o: 


dinary potency upon the fi e-y the: ire anon 
iid t m 
a an a sestorative, disinfectan 2 MS anpetiens combined it is un- 











and sold b: D. aids New York 
folclse ue yA. B.& GANDA, Bragias, Street, New t 


rosecution, 
und ers and one po’ e bears mile oat 
becrib wholesale and retail, by DELLUC 4 & CO., ‘Chemnists, 
manufacturers of the Racehoutf for Invaltds, and Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark,’ 635 Broad- 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


TRE SOUTH The S 
a JAMESTOWN" and “ROA 
PETERSBURG and 
NESDAY 
Passage, including 


1 Steam~- 
Ser wise cinee Sidecar una 
BICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. B., every SATURDAY aad WED- 
to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 00. 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway. 
wu. RS, 
Bd. 


W. YOUNG & 





Youne. co. 
$ DPFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST* 








